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EUNICE AGAINST THE SHAKERS 


NELSON M. BLAKE* 


N Marcu 14, 1818, the New York Legislature passed a 
() p< act dissolving the marriage of Eunice and 

James Chapman. In most states this would scarcely 
have been a memorable event, because legislative divorces 
were at that time commonplace. But New York was con- 
servative in this matter, and Eunice’s was the only divorce 
ever directly voted by the Legislature. To win it, a deter- 
mined woman waged a three years’ campaign that pitted her 
not only against her husband and his Shaker co-religionists, 
but also against the most determined forces of conservatism 
in the state. Yet the struggle for a divorce was only one cam- 
paign in Eunice’s longer war to win custody of her own 
children. Historians have treated the Shaker arts and crafts 


with great respect, but have perhaps paid less attention than 
they should to the problems that occasionally arose out of 
the peculiar Shaker tenets on marriage and the family. 
Eunice’s story vividly illustrate these. 


Eunice was the daughter of Elijah Hawley, a Connecticut 
merchant and Presbyterian deacon who moved west into 
New York State during the great Yankee exodus. In 1802, 
Hawley opened a store in the village of New Durham, some 
thirty miles southwest of Albany. Here the young and hand- 
some Eunice attracted the attention of James Chapman, a 
rival merchant who came from a similar Connecticut back- 
ground. James’s first wife had died some ten years earlier, 
leaving him with the care of an infant daughter. Because of 
the disparity in their ages, Eunice did not at first respond to 


*Dr. Blake is a professor of history at Syracuse University. He is the author 
of A Short History of American Life and of Water for the Cities. In collabo- 
ration with Oscar T. Barck, Jr., he also wrote Since 1900 and The United 
States in Its World Relations. His interest in Eunice Chapman arose out of 
research that he is doing for a history of American divorce, with particular 
emphasis on New York State. 
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the widower’s courtship, but he gradually overcame her 
reluctance and the two were married in February, 1804.' 

At first the marriage appeared to be a happy one. Three 
children—George, Susan, and Julia—were born over the 
course of the next five years. Eunice, brought up in a mer- 
chant’s household, was a great help to her husband in his 
business. One who knew them well during these early days 
testified that she was “‘an industrious, economical woman.” 
Had James been as hard working as she, this witness added, 
“they might have been in wealthy circumstances.” ? Unfortu- 
nately James was a heavy drinker and neglected his affairs. 
According to some witnesses, he had other weaknesses as well: 
he gambled and consorted with bad women.’* But Eunice, 
too, had her faults. James complained that she was sharp- 
tongued and quarrelsome. She not only made his life uncom- 
fortable, but alienated her neighbors to the point where she 
was excommunicated from the local Presbyterian Church.‘ 
The two were probably bad for each other: James's alcohol- 
ism provoked Eunice’s ill temper, while Eunice’s fault find- 
ing drove James to seek further consolation in the bottle. 

In July, 1811, James deserted his wife, leaving her with 
the care of three children ranging in age from two and one- 
half to six. According to Eunice, the departing husband 
stripped the house of all furniture except her bed and took 
away the last cow and sheep as well as a considerable sum of 
money, allowing his real estate to be sold for the benefit of 
his creditors. He remained a few months in Durham with 
his father, then took off for New York City, where, accord- 
ing to his suspicious wife, he “ranged in the haunts of vice.” ° 
In later years James defended his conduct, albeit somewhat 
lamely. Eunice, he explained, was not really destitute, 
because she had been secretly putting aside money during 
the days when they were living together. Moreover, he 
claimed to have turned over tc his wife some $200 in out- 
standing notes for her to collect from her Durham neigh- 
bors.°® 


A new chapter in the Chapman story began in October, 
1812, when James became a convert to the Shaker cult. This 
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strange religious movement had been brought to America 
.in 1774 by “Mother” Ann Lee, an English mystic who 
believed herself to be Jesus Christ in his Second Coming— 
God incarnate in female form. Mother Ann traveled through 
eastern New York and central New England, encountering 
much ridicule and persecution but gathering, nevertheless, 
a small company of devoted disciples. After her death in 
1784, the Shakers won many more converts and established 
a string of communal settlements extending from Chio and 
Kentucky in the West to New Hampshire in the East. With 
their renunciation of private property, their abstinence from 
sexual relations, and their strange mode of religious dancing, 
the Shakers were unquestionably eccentric, but they gained 
grudging respect for honest industry and benevolent deeds. 


According ‘to James, the circumstances of his conversion 
were these. In the fall of 1812, he moved to Albany with the 
intention of entering business with his brother. Curious 
about the Shakers, he several times visited their community 
at Watervliet, eight miles to the north. He became convinced 
that they were “the true followers of Christ” and desired to 
unite with them “for I felt myself unfit either to die or to 
live in my then present condition.” But the Shakers would 
not receive him until he had first fulfilled all his lawful 
contracts and especially his obligations toward his wife and 
children. So in November, 1812, James returned to Durham 
with the object of providing for his family in preparation for 
being received into the full sanctity of Shaker celibacy.” 


The homecoming was not a happy one. James no doubt 
prejudiced his case by sending ahead a lord!y letter in which 
he announced that “he had found the New-Jerusalem, the 
City of God . . . and he would soon bring his children from 
under the power and reign of Antichrist.” During the weeks 
that he was back in Durham, James followed an erratic 
course, first taking two of the children away from Eunice to 
board them with other families, then sending them back to 
her to save the expense. He sought to convince his wife that 
she should either join the Shakers or at least move with the 
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children to some place near the Watervliet community. In 
February, 1813, Eunice consented to visit the society, but 
after an overnight stay she decided that Shaker life was not 


for her. She left James with his fellow-zealots and returned 
to Durham.* 


For more than a year James and Eunice skirmished at long 
distance. Considering his wife incapable of supporting the 
family, James argued that she should either hand the children 
over to him or else move near the society where she might 
freely enjoy her own religion if she did not choose to accept 
his. To urge these points, James made several visits to Dur- 
ham, where, by his own account, he appealed to his obdurate 
spouse with sweet reasonableness.’ But Eunice’s story is quite 
different. She received, she said, “many degrading insults 
from him.” He would force the children from the table and 
say “they should not eat with such a sinner.’’ He would spit 
in her face in the children’s presence, saying “‘it was the 
filthiest place he could find”—meaning, so Eunice explained, 
the most defiled with sin. He even went so far as to boast that 
he had been guilty of adultery and to invite his wife to 
divorce him.’° 

In October, 1814, the quarrel came to a head when Eunice, 
leaving the children in the care of her sister, traveled to 
Watervliet to confront her husband and his Shaker friends. 
Just what transpired is somewhat in dispute. According to 
James, Eunice demanded $300 from the Shakers; otherwise 
she threatened to have her husband jailed for non-support." 
According to her, she sought only to find out whether James 
had been telling the truth in his assertion that the Shakers 
had built a house for her and the children.*? Whatever the 
unhappy wife had asked, the answer was no. 

Her return to Durham by way of Albany took more time 
than usual, because she became lost—a misadventure that 
she blamed on deliberate misdirection by the Shakers. When 
she finally got home, she was met by dreadful news. James 
had preceded her, seized the three children, and taken them 
back to the Watervliet community. “In vain,” she wrote, “my 
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friends and neighbors came in to soothe my distracted grief! 
All my troubles, which I thought were insurmountable, fled 
before this; and I said I never knew grief till now!” 

Eunice’s pain was sharpened by hearing the details of what 
had happened. When James put in his appearance, so her 
sister and the neighbors reported, he had been drinking and 
was in no mood to listen to pleas that he should wait for 
Eunice’s return. He insisted that his wife was staying with 
the Shakers and had sent for the children. Confused and 
terrified, the boy and his two sisters had tried to hide and 
had spent much of the day wandering about, cold and 
hungry. James had finally found them and partially over- 
come their fears by promising to let them return if they did 
not like their new Shaker home. Bundling the children into 
his wagon, the father had driven off, so drunk, the neighbors 
reported, that he could hardly sit upright on the driver’s seat. 
Stories from Albany were equally disquieting. Arriving there 
late in the afternoon, James had left the children shivering 
in the wagon while he refueled with liquor at a tavern. A 
kind-hearted gentlemen had taken the waifs into his home 
and remonstrated with the tipsy father, who was reported 
to have said that these were “poor fatherless and motherless 
children, who were sent by him to be given to the Shakers.” 
“Orphans indeed! !”" wrote Eunice. ““Disowned by a father! 
after being taken like captives by him, and then enslaved 
for life! |’ 1 

Not a woman to admit defeat, Eunice gathered her forces 
for counter-attack. Accompanied by two brothers-in-law, she 
drove to Watervliet a few weeks later to demand the return 
of her children. James would not consent to this, but did 
allow Eunice to remain among the Shakers for the next few 
weeks. This only led to further recriminations. “In return 
for these favors,” James complained, “she neglected no oppor- 
tunity to abuse me and the people, to make the children 
unhappy, and, if possible to create confusion and discord 
wherever she went.” 1° But from Eunice’s point of view, she 
had little reason to display gratitude. She complained that 
the Shakers had tried to turn her children against her, that 
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they compelled her sickly boy to dance so energetically that 
he got a pain in his chest, and that they tricked the older girl 
into accepting their guardianship."* 

Seen through Eunice’s eyes, the saintly Shakers were 
monsters of iniquity. Obviously disbelieving their professions 
of celibacy, she charged that each Shaker brother had his 
“spiritual wife,’ with whom he mysteriously disappeared 
from time to time; James, she acidly observed, was in fre- 
quent communion with one Lavina Bates. Despite its obvious 
bias, Eunice’s account of life among the Shakers is not with- 
out interest. Describing an occasion on which she had visited 
a non-Shaker family, she relates what happened after her 
return. “I found they were spatting their hands,” she says, 
“stamping, jumping, and whirling about, and saying ‘hiss, 
hiss, hiss, and crying ‘hate the devil, hate the devil; chain 
the devil, chain the devil!’ I opened the door to see them, 
but the noise so confounded me that I was forced to retreat 
The house shook so tremendously, that I ran out doors for 
safety ...”’ The Shakers had been forced to this orgy of 
exorcism, because Eunice had been out among the people 
of the world and had brought back with her “such a host of 
evil spirits that they creeped all over them, and even got 
into their mouths.” 1 

According to Eunice, the Shakers made a mighty effort to 
browbeat her into conversion. The Shaker women presented 
her with an old gown and an old pair of stockings, admonish- 
ing her in these words: “Eunice, you are a nasty, good-for- 
nothing ; and you are worse than the brutes for being 
the mother of children. Confess your nasty dirty sins, and 
travel out of your carnal nature, and walk in the way of God. 
Do you not know that you world’s people are vastly beneath 
the brutes, for being joined in wedlock, and living in the 
manner you do?” '* She was accused of trying to seduce her 
husband back into the wickedness of married life. 

Eunice’s career, replete with crises, came to another one 
on January 11, 1815. Summoned before Elder Wells, she 
was given her final opportunity to accept the Shaker faith. 
When she refused, she was told that she must leave; she had 
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“made the saints of God so much trouble” that she could 
stay no longer. Her exodus was pathetically lacking in dig- 
nity. Some Shaker women, so she says, “shoved me down 
stairs and held me until the other women put on my coat and 
hat in a ridiculous manner, tied my socks together and strung 
them across my arm, shoved me out of doors, and thrust me 
into an open waggon. Meanwhile some of the women stood 
at the door laughing at my odd appearance.” ** 

James and another Shaker drove Eunice to Albany, where 
they left her in the rain without a cent of money. Before he 
drove off, so James says, he gave his wife strict orders not to 
try to see the children again for at least three months. If she 
disobeyed, he would take them where she would never see 
them again.”° 


Forlorn and bedraggled in her castoff Shaker clothes, 
Eunice must have had the appearance of a completely beaten 
woman. Indeed, she admits the Albany family that took her 
in believed her at first to be crazy.* But Eunice had not lost 
her extraordinary ability to bounce back after disaster. 
Appealing to friends and relatives for aid, she soon won 
powerful allies. The Hawleys were a family of some minor 
influence in the politics of the state: Eunice’s father was 
postmaster in the Schoharie County village of Broome; one 
of her brothers, Elijah, Junior, held a similar post in the 
Genesee County town of Ridgeway; another brother, Jesse, 
supervised the customs house at Rochester; a brother-in-law, 
Peter Penfield, was prominent in the Delaware County vil- 
lage of Harpersfield. All this must have helped, when Eunice 
began appealing for sympathy to members of the Legislature. 

On February 5, 1815, less than a month after her expulsion 
from the Shaker Eden, Eunice drove back with two com- 
panions, her brother-in-law, Peter Penfield, and Dr. Ashabel 
Paine, an Assemblyman from Delaware County. They tried 
to induce the Shakers to let Eunice have at least one of the 
girls, but peaceful negotiations proved to be impossible. The 
mother was allowed to see her daughters only briefly, then 
she was shoved out of the room. Ordered by one of the 
Shaker eldresses never to enter the house again, the indig- 
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nant mother replied: ‘I shall come where my husband and 
children are.’”” When another Shaker worthy retorted: “You 
have got no husband”; Eunice snapped back: “If you give 
me my children, you are welcome to my husband.” ** 

Eunice had an even stormier interview with James him- 
self. She threatened him with imprisonment, so he says, 
boasted that she had powerful friends in Albany who were 
ready to take her part, and that she would have the Legis- 
lature pass an act taking the children away from him and 
compelling the Shakers to support them wherever she chose 
to live. “If you don’t take care,” she was alleged to have said, 
“it will be a wonder if you don’t have some of your buildings 
burnt—you’ll soon have your buildings burnt about your 
ears—your village will be laid in ashes...” ** 

Two days later Eunice’s party—now reinforced by the 
arrival of her brother, Elijah Hawley, Junior—was informed 
that James was no longer in the Shaker village. He had 
taken the children and disappeared, leaving a letter in which 
he asserted that Eunice had forfeited all right to see the 
children by disobeying his command to stay away for three 
months. James went on to expound his religious beliefs. He 
considered his marriage to be dissolved. All men who had 
wives should live as though they had none. God had called 
him for the very purpose of bringing his children into 
Christ’s kingdom. It was not likely, James concluded, that 
Eunice would ever see him or the children again in this 
life.?4 

After Eunice and her knight-companions returned to 
Albany, they appealed immediately to the New York Legis- 
lature. On February 7, the Assembly received Eunice’s peti- 
tion for a divorce. A special committee, under the friendly 
chairmanship of Dr. Paine, brought in a bill authorizing her 
to present her case to the court of chancery, which might 
grant her either a full divorce or a legal separation with 
custody of some or all of the children. Eunice’s cause received 
a temporary check when Paine’s bill was rejected in a close 
vote, but a substitute measure was eventually enacted into 
law on April 17, 1815.*° This authorized the chancellor in 
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cases of divorce to award the custody of the children to the 
mother if he saw fit and also provided that when husband 
and wife lived in a state of separation without being divorced, 
a supreme court judge might on application of the wife 
cause the children to be brought before him and might, if 
he thought best, award their custody to the mother.** 

But Eunice could use this law only if she could find out 
where James had taken the children. Unable to locate them, 
even after visiting several Shaker villages, she finally returned 
to Albany, where she supported herself teaching school while 
she sought further assistance.27 On February 21, 1816, she 
filed a new petition, praying for a divorce by direct act of 
the Legislature.** A month later a special Senate committee 
interrogated the Watervliet elders, who continued to deny 
that they knew where James and the children were. After 
considering other testimony—mostly from anti-Shaker wit- 
nesses—the committee made its report on April 12. “The 
Shakers,” it said, “consider themselves a spiritual society, 
wholly separated from what they call the world of mankind. 
They hold the marriage contract to be unlawful and 
immoral, and place the relationship of husband and wife, 
and of parent and child, on a footing which absolves them 
from the legal, moral and religious ties and duties which 
have always been considered of the utmost importance to the 
peace and welfare of the community.” The committee 
recommended that Eunice not only receive her divorce but 
that a general law be passed providing that when men or 
women with families joined the Shakers they should be con- 
sidered as civilly dead. “Such a law would do little more than 
carry into effect the principles they profess to believe; and 
appears to be the only way of providing, effectually, for the 
welfare and maintenance of the remaining part of the family 
who do not choose to join them; and would afford, at the 
same time, an abundant security against persons joining the 
society for the sole purpose of procuring a divorce.” ** 

The Legislature adjourned without taking any further 
action on Eunice’s case, but she renewed her petition in 
November, 1816, soon after the next session began. This 
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time the issue was sharply debated. Several of Eunice’s friends 
put up the money to have her story printed in pamphlet 
form for distribution to every senator and assemblyman. 
Numerous affidavits were included, testifying to Eunice’s 
pristine character, to James’s cruelties, and to the general 
wickedness of the Shakers.*° On the basis of this evidence, 
a Senate committee recommended a bill not only to dissolve 
the Chapman marriage but also to empower the chancellor 
to declare civilly dead any Shaker who deserted his family.** 

The Shakers remonstrated in an eight-page document 
defending the fairness of their policies, taking James’s side 
in his quarrel with Eunice, and protesting against the gen- 
eral clauses of the pending bill. “No man, who may have 
abandoned his wife and children,” the Shakers asserted, “‘can 
be received by the society, without first doing justice to his 
family according to the requirements of the law and the strict 
demands of moral rectitude, provided the matter is, at all, 
attainable.” But what was a husband to do, if a wife would 
“not agree to any accomodation, consistent with right and 
justice?” Can he then “‘do any more or less than to take the 
burden of the children, and leave her to act for herself and 
reap the fruit of her own refractory character?” Eunice, they 
charged, had been completely unreasonable: “she was, in 
her conduct and conversation, the most abusive and refrac- 
tory of any woman that ever came among us.” James, there- 
fore, had been quite within his rights in taking the children 
and going wherever he thought proper. The Shakers made 
their strongest case in protesting against the provisions that 
would penalize them for their religious beliefs. ““Through 
all the ages of papal tyranny,” they said, “we do not find so 
persecuting a law against any people, for merely following 
the example of Christ, in abstaining from sexual cohabitation. 
Must a man, in this far famed asylum of liberty, be compelled 
to sexual cohabitation, on pain of being deprived of every 
earthly inheritance? of all natural and civil rights and 
privileges?” ** 

The Shakers also circulated a memorial from James Chap- 
man giving his side of the family quarrel, but this document 
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proved something of a boomerang, since its appearance gave 
the lie to the Shaker claim that they did not know where 
James and the children were hiding. 

When the Senate took up the bill, the first clause dissolv- 
ing the Chapman marriage was approved by a 20 to 5 vote, 
but the clauses penalizing the Shakers encountered more 
opposition. Martin Van Buren, the future President, moved 
that these provisions be stricken, but his motion was voted 
down 14 to 9. In the end, both houses approved the bill in 
somewhat amended form.** As finally passed on April 7, 
1817, the bill dissolved the marriage of James and Eunice 
Chapman, giving her but not him permission to marry again. 
It also provided that whenever a person attached himself 
to the Shakers for three years it would be lawful for the non- 
Shaker partner to sue for divorce. In such cases the Shaker 
partner was forbidden to remarry. 

But Eunice’s triumph was short lived. Under the New 
York constitution of 1777, the veto power was vested not in 
the governor alone, but in a Council of Revision that includ- 
ed also the principal judges of the state. On January 27, 
1818—after an unusually long delay—the Council disapproved 
the Chapman divorce bill on the ground that without judi- 
cial examination it had disqualified James from exercising 
his natural right to contract marriage. Similarly the general 
anti-Shaker clauses were held to be invalid, since they made 
the mere fact of joining the society a bar to remarriage, which 
was “inconsistent with free exercise and enjoyment of that 
religious profession or worship, secured by the constitu- 
tion.” 

The Albany Gazette, edited by the conservative William 
L. Stone, applauded the Council's action. “We hope this 
subject is now put to rest, and that the members will no 
longer be harassed by the pressing importunities of this fair 
and fascinating petitioner.” ** At first his hope seemed to be 
well founded. On January 29, 1818, the Senate voted 14 to 
12 against overriding the veto.** 

But it was scarcely to be expected that Eunice would 
meekly defer to the wisdom of the elders. Once again she 
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made the rounds, even calling upon the lawmakers in their 
bed chambers, according to Editor Stone’s hostile account. 
(Eunice complained in her pamphlet that “the occasional 
bitterness and the levity of his wit marks him a man who 
derives a sort of malignant pleasure in trampling on the 
feelings of individuals! |’"’)** On February 2, the Senate 
passed a new divorce bill by a vote of 19 to 3,°* and some 
two weeks later the Assembly concurred. ‘““Eunice Chapman 
—Positively Her Last Appearance This Season,” the Albany 
Gazette announced on February 18. 


In his impatience Stone was ringing down the curtain too 
soon. The Chapman drama still had several acts to go. On 
February 27, 1818, the Council of Revision vetoed this new- 
est bill. Dominated by Chancellor James Kent and other 
staunch conservatives, the Council was determined to 
annihilate what it regarded as a thoroughly reprehensible 
measure. In its general anti-Shaker provisions, the bill was 
held to infringe the constitutional guarantees of religious 
liberty. The Shaker practices were not inconsistent with the 
peace and safety of the state; and, as for tne Shaker belief 
that sexual intercourse was sinful, “the absurdity of that 
tenet,” the wise men gravely ruled, “is so plain and obvious 
as to provide an antidote and security against any serious 
danger of its prevalence.” The Council was equally opposed 
to granting Eunice a divorce, feeling it to be its “solemn and 
indispensable duty to oppose the dissolution of the marriage 
contract for any other than the single cause already provided 
by the general law of this state.” *® 

This veto raised a new issue. Should an outdated citadel 
of aristocracy be allowed to thwart the will of the people’s 
representatives? The Council of Revision, destined to dis- 
appear in the Constitution of 1821, was highly unpopular 
with all the more democratic elements in the state. 
Demonstrating its independence, the Senate repassed the 
divorce bill by a vote of 20 to 6.*° 

By the time the Assembly took up the matter, excitement 
was intense. For three days spectators crowded every avail- 
able space while the lawmakers debated the case. Much of 
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the oratory focused on Eunice’s character and behavior. 
Nathan Williams of Oneida County asserted that the very 
name of Eunice Chapman excited disgust. She was not “one 
of those modest, retiring, deserving women, for whom we 
should entertain a sympathy. She has been boldly courting 
public observation for years, instead of concealing her griefs, 
if she has any.”” Williams went on to warn: 


By passing this bill we shall give boldness to the 
female character. Those who are now apparently 
amiable, encouraged by the success of Eunice Chapman, 
would be emboldened . . . They like Eunice Chapman, 
would leave their retirement, and by familiarity with 
gentlemen would soon become emboldened, and would 
be haunting the members—for divorces.‘ 


Other conservatives defended the father’s legal right to sole 
guardianship over the children and stressed the Biblical 
admonishments against divorce. 

But Eunice had a company of gallant defenders. Dr. Isaac 
Sargent of Washington County found her character to be 
without blemish. “And what had she done?” he asked. “She 
had dared to petition for her rights, and that was all. She 
had done this a second time.” He thought she ought to do it 
again and again and again, until she obtained her rights.*? 

General Erastus Root of Delaware County, a champion of 
the rising democracy, supported the bill in a speech flavored 
with his own brand of ribald wit and eloquence. What if 
Eunice’s divorce did open the door to thousands of similar 
petitions? ‘If these thousand applications were as just as this, 
he would legislate a thousand days in disposing of them.” 
He considered the bill to be “a temple erected to chastity 
and domestic felicity.” He dwelt upon “the licentiousness 
and debaucheries” practiced by the Shakers. He complained 
that the Council of Revision had been gradually encroaching 
upon the Legislature by passing upon the expediency of its 
acts. All in all, reported the Albany Gazette, on March 13th, 
’ Root’s speech was ingenious, amusing, and original—although 
much of it was too indelicate to be reported. 

As finally passed on March 14, 1818, by an Assembly vote 
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of 82 to 24, the act for the relief of Eunice Chapman had 
been purged of its most objectionable anti-Shaker provisions. 
The first section merely dissolved the marriage of James and 
Eunice Chapman without depriving either party of the right 
to remarry. The second provided that in case any husband 
or wife joined the Shakers and took his underage children 
with him, the other partner might apply for a writ of habeas 
corpus to bring the custody question before the chancellor 
or any supreme court judge. If the child could not be found, 
the judge might issue a warrant directing the sheriff or some 
other officer to search Shaker premises. If anyone took a 
child out of the state so that the writ of habeas corpus could 
not be executed, he might be punished by a fine not exceed- 
ing $200 or six months imprisonment, or both.** 

The conservatives took their defeat gloomily. “O Tempora, 
O Mores!” mused the Albany Gazette **—a comment that so 
annoyed the lawmakers that they deprived Editor Stone of 
his privilege of sitting in the Assembly chamber to report 


the proceedings. Condemning the legislators for interfering 
with the freedom of the press, the indignant journalist 
offered an interesting explanation of the episode: 


“O Tempora, O Mores!—We understand that the 
cause of our being excluded from our seat, in conse- 
quence of uttering this expression, was the misappre- 
hension of some gentlemen as to its meaning—they 


thinking that it was profane language in an unknown 
tongue.*® 


To sneer at the divorce bill supporters as ignorant yokels 
was indeed the most soothing ointment for aristocratic 
wounds. Some anonymous author carried this to the extent of 
publishing a mock drama in seven scenes, under the title 
Indoctum Parliamentum. The characters were easily iden- 
tified: General Radix (Erastus Root), Eurice (Eunice Chap- 
man), Disorderly Sergeant (Dr. Sargent), Jemmy (James 


Chapman), and so forth. The little play begins with General 
Radix declaiming: 
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Now gentles all, by this good light 
Your wrongs I swear to render right; 


Each rascal’s and each vixen’s cause, 
Shall be the portage of Laws: 

Good principles and sober thinking 
Shall sink beneath infuriate drinking! 


Eurice enters, supported by General Radix’s Disorderly 
Sergeant, and the General addresses her: 


Dear Eurice, from your woful phiz, 

I guess you wish that shaking quiz, 

Old Jemmy, late your dear be-spous’d, 
In Tophet, or the Mohawk sous’d? 
Sworn in his youth, bone of your bone, 
He’s left you years to sleep alone; 

No arm to rest your lovely head; 

Nor spousal heat to warm your bed:- 
But check, fair Eurice, check those tears 
And pour your grief in Radix’s ears. 


Thus invited, Eurice tells her pathetic story: 


Jim would get drunk, I did bring boys, 
"Till as our house with brats fill’d 

My Jemmy’s love, like gin distill’d 
Oozed through the cranies of his hide, 
And left to weep his widow’d bride! 


The General reassures Eurice with these comforting words: 


You know my hate, and shrewd derision 
Against this Council of Revision 

And rest assur’d my cherub, J 

Will baffle all their schemes or die! 


Further scenes follow until the little drama reaches its cul- 
mination when General Radix says: 


Most worthy chairman, I would move 
That Eurice here, a wounded dove, 
Be left at liberty to love 

As many as her charms may please, 
Or at least her pains to ease. 
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After the Disorderly Sergeant seconds this motion, the chair- 
man puts it in these words: 


As many as the whim approve, 

That Eurice have free scope to love, 

Will signify’t by saying aye, 

Aye! Aye! Aye! Aye! Aye! Aye! Aye! Aye! Aye! 


But the rabble have still other business to perform. One 
demagogue arises 


To move repeal of all the Laws, 
Which tend our courts to elevate, 
Or raise our dignity of state. 


The chairman calls upon 


Those gentlemen who have the nerve 
To murder sense, will please observe. 
To signify’t by saying aye.‘® 


And in a new chorus of ayes, the final curtain falls. 
While her enemies occupied themselves with such puerili- 


ties, Eunice pondered her next moves. In a letter to the 
Shaker elders, she adopted the tone of Moses addressing 
Pharaoh: “You see what I as an instrument of God have 
brought to pass . . . You have fallen before a poor weak 
woman.” She called upon the oppressors to surrender her 
children, warning them that unless they did so she would 
harass them without mercy. It had been revealed to her that 
she must go into every state and unmask her enemies until 
she brought about their “complete overthrow.” ‘7 But the 
Shakers, no less stubborn than Eunice, ignored her demand. 

On May 9, 1818, Eunice set forth from Albany on the most 
remarkable of all her ventures. Having learned that the chil- 
dren were secluded in a Shaker village near Enfield, New 
Hampshire, she decided to attempt their recovery single- 
handed. Taking an assumed name and covering her move- 
ments by a pretended visit to relatives, Eunice mounted the 
east-bound stage coach at 2 A.M. in the midst of a thunder 
storm. This heavy atmosphere of Gothic melodrama con- 
tinued throughout the trip—at least as Eunice told the story: 
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As I travelled, it appeared as though there was no 
bottom to the mud. I crossed the green mountains from 
Bennington to Brattleborough, when it was said, the 
roads were never so bad. On one side, the snow was three 
feet deep; on the other was mud and water.—For safety 
we took an open waggon, yet it would toss and slide and 
sink into the mud. I was fearful of being dashed in 
pieces against the steep ledges of rocks near us. I can 
give but a faint description of my fatigue and feelings 
at that dismal period, with no friend to whom I 
could communicate my troubles.** 


After four days of further adventures, Eunice arrived at 
Enfield, where she used the excuse of illness to stop over for 
a few days rest. Although she tried to remain incognito, the 
Shakers soon learned of her presence. They were, Eunice 
reported, “in as much consternation, as though they heard 
the din of war against them, and the sound of the drum beat 
to arms.” *® But once her secret was out, Eunice had her 
usual success in gaining allies. The townspeople rallied to 


her support and surrounded the Shaker village with a volun- 


tary guard to prevent the children from being carried else- 
where. 


Alarmed by these developments, the Shakers temporized 
by allowing Eunice to visit her family. ‘The scene was a pain- 
ful one, as the mother was confronted by the children whom 
she had not seen for over three years. First George was 
ushered in. “I stood and gazed at the little stranger,” she 
relates, “but could recognize no appearance of my son. He 
said, ‘Eunice how do ye do?’ I wept over him, but he appeared 
inflexible, undutiful, and unnatural...” Susan and Julia 
had been similarly metamorphosed into stiff little Shakers 
who greeted their mother with “Eunice, how do ye do?” She 
tried to cuddle Julia, the youngest, but the child fled, saying, 
“It is against order to sit in lap.” When the distraught 
mother gave way to tears and groans—in which she was joined 
by some of the sympathetic gentlemen from Enfield—her 
former husband admonished her: “Eunice, don’t make such 
a racket, you disturb the brethren and sisters.” And later 
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when she finally left, James ordered her not to return very 
soon, “for the brethren and sisters had been in a perfect hell 
all that day and wanted some rest.” °° 

Accompanied by a large number of Enfield citizens, Eunice 
came back to the Shaker village two days later to demand 
that her husband surrender the girls even if he kept the son. 
Although James at first refused to appear, the visitors became 
so menacing that the Shakers sent him out to parley with 
the opposing forces. Both sides appealed to the good burghers 
of Enfield, and the Chapman divorce case was reargued on 
the Shaker doorstep with James detailing Eunice’s faults 
and Eunice retaliating. Again the wife won, the crowd con- 
cluding, so she explains, that “the Legislature of the state 
of New-York would not have been imposed upon by a 
woman.” James was arrested and hauled off to town by a 
cooperative sheriff. 

Eunice shrewdly guessed that the Shakers might have hid- 
den her children in a remote mountainside barn some half 
mile from the nearest house, and a group of the townspeople 
accordingly went out to search it. There at midnight they 
found thirteen-year old George buried in the hay. “They 
brought him to me,” she says, ‘“‘trembling as though he had 
been taken captive by the savages.” The Shakers accompanied 
by a lawyer pursued the rescuing party into town, but Eunice 
made good her escape. She bundled the struggling George 
into a carriage. “I seized him in my arms,” she says; “he 
came near to dragging me out head first on the ground, but 
I did not quit my hold.” © She traveled a few miles with 
her captive, hid him, and returned to confer with her Enfield 
collaborators on the prospects for getting the girls too. But 
she was advised that the safest thing to do was to get out of 
the state as soon as possible with the one child. 


To discourage pursuit and continue the delightful chaos 
in the enemy camp, Eunice employed a man to shoot off a 
gun in the vicinity of the Shaker village each night, while 
she was making her way back to Albany in a private carriage 
with a hired bodyguard. They traveled, she says, “through 
private roads much out of the way, which cost me several 
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dollars a day.” On June 3, she arrived in Albany “to the 
joyful surprise of all her friends” and received congratula- 
tions ‘‘from every class.” 5? 

The redeemed captive at first displayed no gratitude, and 
Eunice had to watch the youngster closely for fear he would 
run off to the Watervliet Shakers. He had been prejudiced 
against her by Shaker slanders. He and his sisters had been 
told that their mother was “‘a common and very base woman”’ 
and that “the people of the world were generally no better.” 
But Eunice gradually broke down the boy’s hostility, and 
the two became affectionate companions. George delighted 
his mother by confirming her worst suspicions of the Shakers, 
relating how Chapman’s move to New Hampshire had been 
made upon the elders’ explicit orders and how the children 
had been hidden away when the news arrived of Eunice’s 
appearance at Enfield. 

The rest of Eunice’s story is soon told. On the basis of her 
new evidence she obtained a formal New York court order 
granting her the custody of all three children, and in 1819 
she went back to Enfield to claim the girls. After some nego-. 
tiating between lawyers representing the two sides, the 
Shakers meekly submitted.®* With all three chicks again 
under her protecting wing, Eunice could at last rest from 
her mighty labors. What jubilation she felt at her final victory 
we can only imagine. As for the Shakers, they had, it is 
true, lost three promising little neophytes, but there were 
obvious compensations. No longer need they fear harassment 
from an implacable enemy, able to stir legislatures to action, 
to rally threatening mobs for support, and to disturb the 
slumber of the saints with the midnight roar of guns. 
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THE SOURING OF GOOD FEELINGS: 
JOHN W. TAYLOR AND THE 
SPEAKERSHIP ELECTION OF 1821 


EDWARD K. SPANN* 


ARCH 5, 1821, the date of James Monroe’s second 
M inauguration, was wet and gloomy. A gray mist hung 

low over Capitol Hill, and its dankness penetrated 
even into the hall of the House of Representatives where 
the President was then delivering his inaugural address. In 
contrast to the grimness of the weather, the address, given in 
the mild and unemotional manner so typical of the man, 
was optimistic. The dark clouds produced by the panic of 
1819 and by the slavery controversy were rapidly drifting 
away, and the future, the President predicted, would be one 
of political peace and prosperity: 


No serious conflict has arisen, nor any conduct but 
such as are managed by argument and by fair appeal to 
the good sense of the people, and many of the defects 
which experience has clearly demonstrated in both 
governments [state and federal] have been remedied. 
By steadily pursuing this course in this spirit there is 
every reason to believe that our system will soon attain 
the highest degree of perfection of which human insti- 
tutions are capable and that movement in all its 
branches will exhibit such a degree of order and 


harmony as to command the admiration .. . of the 
civilized worid. 


“Order and harmony,” ! this was the hope of idealism in 
the “Era of Good Feelings.”” Monroe had some reason for 
his hope, since in 1820 he had been elected with only one 
electoral vote cast against him. But this was misleading. His 
election indicated not unanimous support but unanimous 


*Dr. Spann, who received his Ph. D. from New York University, is instruc- 
tor in history at Hunter College. He is engaged in research for a book 
dealing with the Hudson Valley in The Romantic Age. 
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indifference. The people and politicians of America were 
already looking past his presidency to 1824 when a new 
executive would be chosen. In the states, in the counties, in 
the towns, men were building the parties and formulating 
the issues of the future. Even as Monroe spoke, the rising 
tides of factionalism were undermining both the substance 
and the facade of good feelings. If he had cared to glance 
behind him, to the row of dignitaries who shared the podium, 
the President would have seen, in the person of Speaker John 
W. Taylor, a focal point of those forces which he attempted 
to ignore.” 

Taylor, like Monroe, had believed that the demise of the 
Federalist party after the War of 1812 had permanently 
removed the one excrescence on the body politic. Federalism 
had been the major obstacle to the triumph of Republican 
principles; with Lucifer defeated, the world would again 
resume its blissful progress toward its heavenly goal. It was 
a rude shock, then, to discover that the instrument of party, 
the weapon of the devil, had also tempted the followers of 
Thomas Jefferson. The Republicans, themselves, had broken 
up into factions on the local and state level, and it was 
Taylor’s misfortune that New York, his home state, should 
become one of the busiest proving grounds for the new two- 
party system. 


In the Empire State, the Republican party had split into 
factions, the Clintonians and the Bucktails, squabbling over 
twin issues: Governor De Witt Clinton and the distribution 
of public offices. When in 1820 the two groups decisively 
split, Taylor, in lofty distain, had sought “to mingle as little 
as possible in the asperities and denunciations of politics at 
home.” * For him, the followers of Clinton and Martin Van 
Buren, the Bucktail chief, in their struggle for a place at the 
public feeding trough, had sold the soul of the State for a 
mess of pottage: “How miserably mistaken is the policy of 
our State,” he wrote on learning that Van Buren was about 
to oust Nathan Sanford from his seat in the United States 
Senate. “She sacrifices her best men to gratify a ferocious 
spirit of party, thus degrading herself; while she complains 
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that she is not respected by others.‘ . . . Her offices are 
bestowed not on him who is most able and most willing to 
do her good, but as a reward to him who has bellowed the 
loudest and thrown most dirt in the profligate conflicts of 
Albany warfare. . . . In the most important business of con- 
stituting a public agency to the management of which is 
confided the life, liberty, and property of millions, capacity, 
integrity, and industry are humble claims in the estimate of 
the New York Legislature.” > This criticism was valid. The 
“Albany warfare” had diminished the influence and prestige 
of the potentially most powerful state in the Union. But 
what could be done to smother the growing factionalism? 
Taylor had no answer. The most he could do was to 
formulate the standards by which he attempted—none too 
successfully—to guide his own career in Congress. Loyalty to 
any man, he declared, was secondary to the welfare of the 
people; “measures and not men,” “actions and not words,” 
were his political mottoes—at least at election time.® Ability, 
integrity, and impartiality in carrying out the will of his con- 
stituents, rather than dynamic leadership or party loyalty, 
were for him, the touchstones of the politician and the 
statesman. When in 1820 he was elected as Speaker, he 
brought this view to the chair at a time when the second Mis- 
souri debates had made an impartial dedication to national 
interests more essential than ever before. He hoped to foster 
the “liberal principles and great national causes” which he 
assumed the public demanded, without interference from 
the party hacks of New York.’ “The Speaker,” he advised his 
friends, “should not be compelled to be Clintonian or 
Bucktail. Members of both parties will be returned to the 
next Congress. We have important national interests to main- 
tain, and the irritation of State politics ough not be suffered 
to interfere. If these interests should be lost, both parties, 
when too late, will lament their folly.” * In order to promote 
those “national interests,” particularly the reduction of gov- 
ernment expenditures and the restriction of slavery, the 
Speaker had to have the respect and confidence of Congress, 
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unattainable if he were ‘‘made to revolve in the irregular 
orbit of state parties.” ® 

Irregular? Perhaps. But, one might have asked, were 
political parties any less natural in the burgeoning democracy 
of America than the revolution of the spheres in the heav- 
ens? Certainly in New York the diverse interests of the State 
had quickly fallen into two orbits around that inconstant 
sun, Governor De Witt Clinton. If the orbits were natural, 
then, was it possible to avoid them without losing all 
influence, without becoming like some comet, perhaps flash- 


ing brilliantly across the scene but « stined quickly to fade 
and be forgotten? 


The answer of the politicians was no; like all others of 
public prominence, Taylor was expected to align himself 
for or against Clinton, in 1820 still powerful but already 
moving toward one of the darker phases of his up-the-hill 
and down-the-hill political career.1° The enemies of the 
Governor demanded that the Speaker either join their party 
as an active member or be grouped with the Clintonians, 
earmarked for the politician’s boneyard. Ever suspicious of 
fine references to national causes and principles, they sus- 
pected that these interests could actually be subsumed under 
one greater interest: the election and re-election of John W. 
Taylor. The Waterford Agriculturist, a Bucktail newspaper 
in Saratoga County, expressed this suspicion (on April 3, 
1821) by fashioning the following dialogue for Taylor: “I 
arrived at the Speaker’s chair by accommodating myself 
to all parties, at times a Clintonian, at times a friend to the 
Vice-President, and at times altogether for national pros- 
perity, holding myself superior to local politics, and taking 
a stand on either ground just as my interests dictate.” This 
was pure fiction, and yet there was evidence which, to Buck- 
tail cynics, indicated that the supposedly impartial Speaker 
was really a cunning political adventurer, if not a Clintonian 
in disguise. 

During the period of political reconstruction in New 
York after 1815, Taylor had established a practical, if not 
friendly, relationship with Clinton, particularly when it 
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became evident that the latter’s star was again on the rise. 
In 1818, after his election as Governor, Clinton noted in his 
diary visits by Taylor on three consecutive days in June, 
although he is frustratingly silent on the reason for the calls." 
And in April 1819 Taylor had not been averse to soliciting 
Clinton’s support for James Tallmadge, the author of the 
proposal to prohibit slavery in Missouri, who was then seek- 
ing a place on the State Supreme Court.’* Nor was it any 
secret that the majority of Taylor’s political friends, both in 
Saratoga and throughout the State, were supporters of the 
Governor.'* By 1820, at the very time when the Bucktails 
were rising to dominance in New York, he had become 
closely identified with the Clintonians, as an ally if not a 
member. 


This impression was further strengthened among both the 
' friends and the foes of Clinton by Taylor’s leading role in 
the Missouri debates, the suspicion having arisen that the 
move to prohibit slavery west of the Mississippi had been 
concocted at the governor’s mansion in Albany. Whether this 
were true or not, the Bucktails soon grew hostile to the dis- 
pute over slavery, for it threatened not only to frustrate their 
attempts to build a national political alliance supported by 
the South but also to fortify the power of the Governor.'® 
They readily accepted and spread the rumor that the move- 
ment to restrict slavery had as its purpose the promotion 
of the political fortunes of Clinton; Taylor was a leading 
advocate of restriction, the Bucktails syllogized, and, ergo, 
he was a Clintonian.'® 

Thus, even before his election as Speaker, Taylor, despite 
his professions of impartiality, had lost the friendship of a 
growing portion of the Republican party in New York, and 
without receiving more than the most grudging support 
from Clinton.17 When he first stood for the Speakership in 
1820, Taylor was protected from the full impact of the party 
spirit by his reputation among the people as an opponent 
of slavery; so long as the Missouri debates lasted, his enemies 
in New York were discouraged from open opposition. But 
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even this could not in November 1820 completely shield him 
from the partisan animosities of the State. 


The Bucktails, because of Taylor’s suspected Clintonian- 
ism, had received his nomination for Speaker with indiffer- 
ence if not hostility.1* Although only a small minority of the 
New York congressional delegation, they held, along with a 
few other northern dissidents, the balance between Taylor 
and his chief rival, the brilliant but ill-fated South Caro- 
linian, William Lowndes. They were able, by withholding 
their support from their fellow New Yorker, to prevent him 
from winning on the seventh ballot.’® Recognizing their 
importance, Taylor, after the first and inconclusive day of 
voting, anxiously called on five of the Bucktails: Nathaniel 
Pitcher, Caleb Tompkins—the brother of the Vice-President, 
P. H. Wendover, Aaron Hackley, and Robert Clark. Learn- 
ing that these congressmen had hesitated to favor him because 
of his rumored Clintonianism, Taylor assured them that he 
was not a follower of Clinton; on the other hand, he said, 
clinging to his independence, neither was he a Bucktail; he 
was an ardent Republican and nothing more.*° Pitcher and 
his friends professed to be satisfied with this explanation 
and swung their deciding votes to Taylor, giving New York 
its first Speaker of the House of Representatives. But the 
reaction at home to the election soon made them regret their 
change of heart. 


In Albany, the people crowded to the docks to meet the 
steamboat bearing the latest news from Washington. When 
they learned of Taylor’s election, they burst into an instan- 
taneous “‘expression of exultation and joy.” *! Elsewhere in 
the State, there were similar, although more restrained, reac- 
tions to the election results. Unfortunately for Taylor’s repu- 
tation as a political independent, however, the majority of 
the cheers came from Clintonians who loudly trumpeted the 
victory as a triumph for their party, even though it was evi- 
dent that the Speaker had won his post as a northerner and 
not as a member of either state party.*? Taylor was annoyed; 
immediately, he urged his friends in New York to squelch 
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the claims that his election was a Clintonian victory.”* But 
the damage had already been done. 


The rejoicing of the Clintonians served to substantiate 
Bucktail suspicions that Taylor belonged with the goats and 
not with the sheep in the political pastures of the State. Even 
as Clinton’s followers in Albany were whooping up the news 
of the victory, some of his most respected and genteel 
enemies, congregating at Cook’s Reading Room in the city, 
were heard publicly to denounce the new Speaker as a man 
of no talent, as a contemptible tool of the Governor.** Else- 
where, too, the applause of the Clintonians increased the 
enmity of the Bucktails toward Taylor, and they vowed that 
he would not be elected again.*® At the same time, to pour 
vinegar on the glee of their foes, Bucktail newspapers spread 
the rumor that Taylor had pledged hostility to the Governor 
in return for the votes of Pitcher and his associates. Though 
untrue, this charge threatened to antagonize the Clintonians, 
forcing the harassed Speaker to write a series of letters deny- 
ing that he had abandoned his independent stance in New 
York politics. One of these letters was left at a hardware store 
in Ballston Spa, his home, for inspection by his constituents.** 
He even thought it necessary to assure Clinton himself that 
the rumor was false.*7 While these denials insured the back- 
ing of the Clintonians, they also made the Bucktails more 
hostile than ever, giving Van Buren and his friends addi- 
tional materials with which to create a dark picture of Taylor 
as a shady political acrobat who had concealed his Clinton- 
ianism behind the cloak of impartiality. 

Taylor was beginning to recognize the price of political 
success. ‘““Public honors,” he wrote sadly to his wife, “‘con- 
tribute very little to real comfort. They sharpen the edge of 
envy and furnish food to the depraved appetite of malignant 
slander.” ** The slander was only beginning, but fortunately 
it did not reach its peak until his second Speakership in 
1825-1827 when, as with poison, time and experience had 
given him a tolerance to it.*® Although he recoiled from the 
slings and arrows of party warfare, he resolved to submit 
to the attack on him “with equanimity, considering it a tax 
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which must always be paid by those whose political standing 
is in any degree elevated.” *° 

That “tax” was a heavy one, compounded by the unique 
responsibility of the Speaker to two sets of “constituents”: 
his fellow congressmen and the voters back home. In Sara- 
toga, his political position suffered from the dispute over his 
party allegiance, since his personal following was drawn 
from both the Clintonians and the Bucktails. Hoping to 
head off an “abundant harvest of trouble,” he urged his 
friends to attribute his victory “to the influence of liberal 
principles and great national causes without connecting it in 
any manner with State politics.” *4 “‘National considerations,” 
he wrote to the editor of The Saratoga Farmer, ‘‘require that 
neither Clintonianism nor Bucktailism should be taken into 
the estimate in my next election [to Congress]. To make my 
election beneficial to me or to the county, it must be put 
upon higher motives. If my constituents approve my conduct 
and desire me to continue in their service, I expect them to 
put my support on that ground.” *? This hope of bi-partisan 
support was not without foundation. 

In February, 1821, Taylor learned that the local Clinton- 
ians and one faction of the Bucktails had, at separate meet- 
ings, agreed to support his renomination for Congress.** In 
the hope of gaining the unanimous backing of the voters of 
Saratoga, he urged his Bucktail followers to avoid any refer- 
ence to State politics: “If my friends shall think proper to 
propose me as a candidate for Congress, I hope it will be 
done on Republican principles and on national grounds.” *4 
But his hopes were frustrated on the very day that he left 
Washington for home. Since both factions persisted in run- 
ning their own slates of candidates for state offices, each 
suspected the other of planning to use the prestige of the 
Speaker to strengthen its own ticket, making state politics a 
very real influence in the minds of local politicians. Taylor’s 
wishes were ignored. Early in March, hoping to beat their 
rivals to the punch, the Clintonians, perhaps at the behest of 
the Governor himself, officially placed Taylor on their own 
slate, a month before the formal and final nominations were 
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generally made.** The Bucktails were furious and proceeded 
to nominate Guert Van Schoonhoven, a former Federalist, 
for Congress, shattering any chance of calming the already 
frayed tempers of local partisans. When Taylor arrived, he 
discovered that he had no choice but to side with the Clinton- 
ians, whom he thought predominated in the County.** 


The opposition that had been quiescent for the last three 
years again burst forth; old accusations and new rumors filled 
the air. Despite Taylor’s anguished cry, “judge me by my 
actions,” his enemies showed less concern for his achieve- 
ments than for his politics. The Catskill Recorder, while 
admitting that New York had some reason for pride in his 
conduct as Speaker, condemned him for the rumored viola- 
tion of his rumored pledge to Nathaniel Pitcher and his 
fellow Bucktail congressmen.** Similarly, other Bucktail 
newspapers hammered away at him as a trimmer, without 
loyalty to either principles or party, who shifted with the 
political winds to attain his one goal in life: public office.** 
Public office. How dear this subject was to the Bucktails was 
revealed when they again raised the threadbare banner of 
rotation in office. “Mr. Taylor,” declared the Waterford 
Agriculturist of April 17, 1821, “has been for two years a 
member of our legislature, and for eight, a representative in 
Congress; this ought to satisfy the ambition and cupidity 
of every reasonable man, and induce him, if he has any sense 
of justice or propriety, to give way to other candidates.” 
Readers might well have wondered whether this could not 
have been put more succinctly as “‘let us hogs at the trough.” 
Fortunately for Taylor, the doctrine of rotation in office, the 
product of this’ strange mating of justice and cupidity, was 
still too new for many of the voters imbued with the Jeffer- 
sonian ideal of public service. Nor did the other charges 
destroy Taylor's standing with the people. Although the 
Clintonians lost heavily in the elections both in Saratoga 
and throughout the State, he was able to win his seat in 
Congress for the fifth consecutive time.** 

The Bucktail newspapers listed Taylor’s victory in the 
“Federalist” column. As applied to a staunch Republican, 
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this description in normal years would have been treated as a 
perverse joke or absurd error but not in 1821, for the par- 
tialiy successful campaign to pin the tag “Clintonian” on 
Taylor had come at a time when the Clintonians were becom- 
ing, in the eyes of many voters, the conservatives, the neo- 
federalists, who blocked the establishment of universal suf- 
frage. The people, including Taylor’s supporters in Saratoga, 
had long demanded the reform of the State’s archaic system 
of government, and it was the Bucktails who were able to 
take advantage of this growing impulse, to seriously weaken 
the political standing of their rivals.*° In early 1821, con- 
trolling as they did both houses of the Legislature, the Buck- 
tails were able to maneuver Clinton into unsuccessfully 
opposing a bill for a convention to revise the New York 
constitution. The Governor’s action burdened his followers 
with the stigma of obstructionism, of opposition to reform, 
and, as a consequence, his enemies were able to sweep the 
spring elections both for the offices of government and for 
the convention. When the convention met in August, the 
Bucktails so overwhelmingly dominated the proceedings that 
they had little difficulty in pushing through their program 
of reform, doubling the number of voters by reducing suf- 
frage qualifications.*' With these accomplishments to point 
out to the man with the ballot, Van Buren and his followers 
were able to ride, temporarily, the rising tide of democracy 
in the State. So successful were they in winning popular 
support that Clinton refused to stand for re-election—and 
almost certain defeat—in 1822.‘ 

Taylor had, then, good reason to be concerned over his 
own re-election as Speaker. The Bucktails had scored a sweep- 
ing victory in the congressional elections of 1821, facing 
Taylor with the opposition of the majority of his own dele- 
gation in Congress. This was ominous enough, but there 
was more: he had also provoked hostility from an entirely 
different source, the Monroe Administration. During his first 
term as Speaker, he had become entangled in the toils of 
national politics and, as a result, had antagonized at least 
two cabinet members, Secretary of War, John C. Calhoun, 
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and Secretary of the Navy, Smith Thompson, both of whom 
had been stung by reductions, favored by Taylor, in military 
spending. 

The depression that followed the Panic of 1819 had pro- 
duced a precipitous decline in government revenues, forcing 
Congress, in an era before deficit spending, to either raise 
taxes or cut expenditures.** Since the first alternative was a 
painful one for the representatives, they sought a remedy 
by slashing at the budgets of the War and Navy departments. 
This in itself was natural, but, unfortunately, the unpleasant 
odor of party politics pervaded the proceedings. Secretary 
of Treasury, William H. Crawford of Georgia, who—as 
guardian of the Federal budget—had promoted the economy 
measures, was also Calhoun’s chief political rival in the 
South. In consequence, there was a wide-spread suspicion 
that he was using necessity to destroy the standing of a major 
competitor for the presidency in 1824. Behind him gathered 
a motley faction, called the Radicals, who, for reasons of 


economy or politics, hacked away at the War Department 
budget; “a race of economists,’ Senator Elijah Mills 
described them, “who are curtailing all expenses and belitt!- 


ing, if not destroying, all important institutions of the 
country.” ** 


Since Taylor had long supported economy in government, 
he openly agreed with these Radicals.*® Perhaps, there also 
were other motives. He had at one time looked to Crawford 
for his support in his campaign to secure an appointment as 
a District Judge, and between 1819 and 1821 he seemed to 
favor the nomination of the Georgian for the presidency in 
1824.46 But, above all, he acted in order to assure sound 
economies and a balanced budget; as Speaker, he appeared 
as concerned for the retrenchment program as for the north- 
ern cause in the second Missouri debates.‘? Undoubtedly, 
his views on economy strengthened his position, since the 
majority of the members of the House were awaiting an 
opportunity to use their pruning knives on the budget, even 
though the previous session had already made considerable 
reductions. The session had barely opened in November 
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1820 before Thomas Cobb of Georgia submitted a resolution 
calling for the reduction of expenditures for the army and 
navy.** Even the last day of the session was taken up by a 
dispute over an economy measure of the severest sort. At the 
previous session, Congress had appropriated an inadequate 
$800,000 for fortifications, but this amount was still too large 
for the majority of the House which reduced the sum to 
$202,000. The Senate substituted $400,000. The House 
refused to concur. When the Senate called for a committee 
to confer on the disagreement, Speaker Taylor appointed 
Hardin of Kentucky and Cobb of Georgia, both Crawford- 
ites, and Tracy of New York, a Clintonian with Radical 
leanings. The conferees naturally failed to reach a com- 
promise, and the committee urged the House to adhere to 
its position. That body did so, threatening to kill the entire 
military appropriations bill of which the provision for forti- 
fications was a part, since it was then the last night of the 
session. Finally, the Senate, unwilling to delay all army 
appropriations, recedec and agreed to the $202,000.*° The 
next afternoon, Congress adjourned. 

This was only the last of a series of blows to Calhoun who 
was infuriated by the almost complete destruction of his 
well-planned program for the army.®® Aside from Crawford, 
the chief object of his bitterness was Taylor whom he blamed 
for encouraging the Radical coalition of Crawfordites, Clin- 
tonians, and Clay men in their campaign to discredit the 
War Department, and the rest of the Administration.*! Smith 
Thompson, a fellow New Yorker, also complained that 
Taylor had enabled the coalition to direct its fire at the 
Navy Department by appointing P. P. Barbour, a Virginia 
Radical and bitter critic of Thompson, chairman of a select 
House committee on the Navy.*? Even President Monroe 
and Secretary of State Adams condemned the Speaker for 
permitting, if not favoring, the political sniping that was 
weakening and embarrassing the Administration.** 

Thus, during one short term as Speaker, Taylor had, 
despite or perhaps because of his effort to remain neutral, 
earned the enmity of the Bucktails in New York, most of the 
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Cabinet, and the President, along with numerous members 
from the South. This was a poor year’s harvest for any poli- 
tician as he realized, and so, during the summer and fall of 
1821, he worked frantically to piece together support for his 
re-election to the Speakership in the Seventeenth Congress. 
By no means were his chances impossible. He was sure of 
backing from the restrictionists, many of the advocates of a 
protective tariff, and a portion of the Radical bloc. Since 
the demise of the Missouri issue had diminished sectional 
animosities, he also expected votes from Clay men and 
Crawfordites in Kentucky and Tennessee and possibly from 
elsewhere in the South and West.*4 


Taylor, however, soon discovered that he was swimming 
against the political currents. Sectional loyalties weighed 
against him; the majority of southerners had not forgotten 
his restrictionism and, though the Missouri question had 
been settled, still preferred one of their own Represenia- 
tives.°> Moreover, whatever decline in southern hostility 
resulted from the postponement of the slavery issue, it was 
balanced by the virtual dissolution of the half-hearted 
political unity attained by the North. Purely partisan con- 
siderations began to replace the question of restriction in 
the minds of northern politicos. Recognizing that Congress 
was rapidly becoming a major battleground for the election 
of 1824, these politicians saw that the Speaker was in a posi- 
tion to mobilize the legislative powers of the House to favor 
one candidate for the presidency and to harass, as Calhoun 
had complained, the others. The Bucktails, in particular, 
perceived the importance of the forthcoming speakership 
election in 1821; defeat for Taylor, because of his rumored 
Clintonianism, would punch another hole in the already 
collapsing fortunes of Governor Clinton, a presidential 
aspirant. No longer, therefore, could the Speaker count on 
solid northern support. Including the numerous Calhounites 
in the North, his opponents controlled the majority of the 
Pennsylvania, New York, and Connecticut delegations, a bloc 
of nearly forty votes.** 

Leading the opposition was Taylor’s former friend, Martin 
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Van Buren. That spring the State Legislature had chosen 
Van Buren as Senator to replace Nathan Sanford, in part, 
because the latter had not acted to prevent Taylor’s first 
election to the Speakership.*? The “Red Fox” had by early 
November definitely decided to block Taylor’s re-election, 
no matter what the cost, and, on their way to Washington, 
the Bucktail members of the New York congressional dele- 
gation had ratified this decision.** On December 2, shortly 
before the election, they again caucused to choose their 
candidate for Speaker, agreeing, at the insistence of Smith 
Thompson, to put forward Caesar A. Rodney of Delaware.** 
Since the South was decidedly unenthusiastic about Rodney, 
a Clay man and opponent of slavery, the caucus selected a 
second choice: Louis McLane, also of Delaware.*° 

While the Bucktails were thus tampering with his fate, 
Taylor also had been busy. As soon as he returned to Wash- 
ington on November 29, he hurriedly attempted to make 
his peace with key members of the Monroe Administration. 
His prospects in the election by now depended heavily on 
at least a smile of encouragement from the President and 
some of his advisors, since the open hostility of Thompson 
and Calhoun promised to convince the undecided that the 
Administration frowned on his return to the Speakership. 
Such a conviction, fortified by the silence of Monroe, would 
have considerable influence on those Representatives who 
had not been in the previous Congress, a crucial group in 
1821, for they formed nearly one-half of the entire mem- 
bership of the House. Faced with this situation, Taylor 
realized that only the open. backing of the President could 
counteract the hostility of the War and Navy departments. 
He was, however, reluctant to appeal directly to Monroe 
who, he felt, had treated him shabbily in the past.’ To 
whom could he turn? He eliminated Crawford whose open 
friendship would simply convince the rest of the Adminis- 
tration that Calhoun had been right. There was only one 
man left who might aid him; so Taylor went to the Depart- 
ment of State to see John Quincy Adams. 

Adams, like Calhoun, was extremely sensitive to criticisms 
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aimed at himself and his office. He could, however, afford to 
treat Taylor leniently, since the State Department had not 
been a major target of the political musketeers in the Six- 
teenth Congress. Moreover, he assumed that the triumph 
of the Bucktails. and their allies would only intensify the 
party warfare in Congress by introducing the back-alley 
politics of New York into national affairs.** Probably there 
was also a more, personal and less altruistic reason for his 
friendliness toward Taylor. Although he had not admitted 
it even to himself, the Secretary of State had more than a 
shadow of an ambition to succeed to the presidency three 
years hence. Taylor had considerable influence in the House, 
and had not Adams remarked two years earlier that “the 
only possible chance for a head of a department to attain 
the presidency is by ingratiating himself with the members 
of Congress’’? * 

Taylor, therefore, found a ready welcome when he called 
on Adams. His declaration of friendship for the Administra- 
tion was accepted at face value, and he left the State Depart- 
ment with a promise of assistance. The next day, Adams 
called on Monroe and, carefully playing on the latter’s long- 
ing for political calm, urged him to lend his prestige to 
Taylor’s re-election. The Speaker, the Secretary asserted, 
would prove a firm friend of the Administration if given a 
chance. Monroe, however, was not impressed, his sole con- 
cession being to defer any final decision until the next day.* 
When Adams tried to persuade Calhoun to drop his hostility 
to Taylor, he found the South Carolinian even more 
adamant. Why, asked the Secretary of War, should he aid a 
past opponent who promised to be good only after his amuni- 
tion had run low, and the damage been done? Calhoun 
warned his associate that he was courting the enmity of the 
dominant party in New York by backing Taylor. But his 
word of caution went unheeded. After leaving the War 
Department, Adams again approached the President and 
received his answer: a flat refusal to interfere in the speaker- 
ship election.*® Adams tried once more on the next day, but 
Monroe, clinging to his policy of public neutrality, would 
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not change his mind. The last door had been closed. 

The news of Monroe’s decision completely disheartened 
Taylor, for the President’s refusal at least to deny the 
rumored hostility of the Administration seemed to smash 
any chance of victory. Yet, when the day of the election 
arrived, his friends nearly disproved his pessimism by push- 
ing to within four votes of victory on the last ballot. But 
then adjournment gave his opponents an opportunity to 
regroup for a new attack. The Bucktails, recognizing that 
neither Rodney nor McLane could capture sufficient 
southern votes, agreed to throw their influence behind 
P. P. Barbour, the Crawfordite from Virginia. The next 
morning, on the twelfth ballot, Taylor's enemies concen- 
trated their strength behind Barbour, and the Virginian was 
elected, 88 to 67.°° 

The Bucktails and their friends were elated by their suc- 
cess. In New York City, the Star Spangled Banner was flown 
above Tammany Hall to announce Barbour’s triumph. The 
names of the two opponents tempted the political wits and 
versifiers of the nation to poesy: 

“To rule in our Congress a Taylor once sought— 
‘He'll suit us,’ . . . they all said, 

But the Bucktails consider’d, and so the house thought, 
A Barbour more fit for its head.” ®* 


There was other, equally bad, verse on the subject, but the 
election also produced much more significant results. 

The alliance between Adams and Calhoun, created ad hoc 
to defeat the ambitions of Crawford, virtually collapsed 
under their disagreement over Taylor as each Secretary 
began to gauge the extent of the other’s independent aspira- 
tions. If we can believe Adams, Taylor’s defeat encouraged 
Calhoun on December 28, 1821, to openly announce him- 
self as a candidate for the presidency, probably because the 
South Carolinian interpreted the results as a blow to the 
presidential hopes of his two cabinet rivals, Adams and 
Thompson, and of Clinton.*® The Secretary of War soon 
realized, however, that the election of Barbour actually 
weakened his prospects for 1824. Under the new Speaker, 
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the House launched a vicious attack on the War Department, 
and, by the end of the session, Calhoun had begun to rue 
his enmity toward Taylor. Adams, when he learned of this 
change of heart, could not resist rubbing salt in the wounds: 
“You, and you alone,” he informed his fellow secretary, 
“made Mr. Barbour Speaker. You have not forgotten how 
earnestly I entreated you not to prevent the election of Mr. 
Taylor who had offered friendship . . . to the Administration 
and would have kept his word. . . . Well you have succeeded 
in turning him out, and you have got one ten times worse in 
his stead.” 7° 

Ironically, the only member of the Administration who 
benefited from Taylor’s defeat was the leader of the Radicals, 
William H. Crawford. His gain represented a loss to the 
rest of the Cabinet and to the President. Smith Thompson, 
who had condemned Taylor for appointing Barbour as chair- 
man of the Naval Committee, now had to face the humilia- 
tion of that same Barbour as Speaker. In the case of Adams, 
the opportunity to say “I told you so” was of small consola- 
tion when the Committee on Foreign Relations, appointed 
by Barbour, launched a series of partisan thunderbolts at the 
State Department. Monroe also had cause to regret the 
exchange of Barbour for Taylor. By failing to support the 
New Yorker, he had helped place a partisan of the worse sort 
in an important position of power and, thus, had furthered 
the distintegration of the Era of Good Feelings and of his 
hopes for perpetual “order and harmony” in America.” 

For Taylor, the defeat was a severe blow, and he could not 
conceal his mortification and disappointment.” But failure 
taught him one valuable lesson: that the spirit of party was 
a reality which could not be escaped even in the Era of Good 
Feelings, that he too had to join at least a national faction 
if he were to survive. Faced with this souring of even the 
hope of good feelings, he slowly made his choice. Although 
he held both gratitude and admiration for Henry Clay, 
Taylor recognized that he could choose only John Quincy 
Adams, the man who had aided him when he most needed 
help.”* During the next two years, the relationship between 
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the two men ripened from one of political expediency to 
one of close friendship. In 1824 Taylor helped manage the 
New Englander’s presidential campaign in New York.” In 
February of 1825 he cast a crucial vote, during the run-off 
elections in the House, that gave Adams the vote of New 
York—and the presidency.’® In December of that same year, 
again he was elevated to the Speaker’s chair. And in 1827 
again he was defeated for re-election, this time going down 


fighting as a partisan of Adams against the rising tides of 
Jacksonianism. 
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JAMES WATSON WEBB: MERCANTILE EDITOR 


JAMES L. CROUTHAMEL* 


AMES WATSON WEBB (1802-1884) was an important and 

colorful figure in New York City journalism and politics 

for over a third of a century. As a mercantile newspaper 
editor he pioneered in the development of a modern concept 
of news by emphasizing speed and accuracy in newsgather- 
ing; he was one of the first editors to adopt such technical 
innovations as a rotary press, improved type, and fine quality 
rag paper newsprint; he was one of the few editors in the 
country who presented a very complete coverage of inter- 
national news, and he organized one of the first networks 
of European correspondents. Webb’s Morning Courier and 
New York Enqutrer' reflected the opinions of a growing and 
increasingly important segment of the American public— 
the merchants—and for a time was the largest newspaper in 
the nation both in physical size and in circulation. It played 
a focal part in the battle to recharter the Second Bank of the 
United States and was gleefully hailed by the Jacksonians as 
the most infamous example of how the Bank bribed the press. 
Webb himself was a power successively in the local Jackson- 
ian, Whig, nativist, and Republican parties, exerting con- 
siderable influence in party councils and over local public 
opinion. He was an intimate of most of the Whig political 
leaders in the state and the nation, serving as a lieutenant to 
Thurlow Weed and William H. Seward, and he was twice 
rewarded for his political services with public office. Great 
ambition and a sense of self-importance were fostered by 
these contacts with political leaders, though both were 
somewhat frustrated, for Webb was more a_backstairs 


*James Watson Webb was the subject of the Ph. D. thesis at the University 
of Rochester of Dr. Crouthamel, who is completing a full length biography 
of him. Formerly an instructor in history at Pennsylvania State University, 
the author is now Assistant Professor of History at Hobart and William 
Smith Colleges, Geneva, N. Y. 
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intriguer than a kingmaker. Webb’s outspoken reaction to 
the men and melee of the Jacksonian era and his important 
contributions to journalism elicit the historian’s interest, if 
not nis admiration. 

A colorful, combustible figure, Webb was one of the best- 
known personalities in New York. Over six feet tall, robust, 
handsome, with a fine mane of wavy silver hair and bushy 
sideburns, he impressed everyone with his strength, and was 
capable, even at the age of fifty, of sweeping pretty young 
ladies off their feet. His vigorous constitution enabled him 
to live to eighty-two years in spite of half-a-century’s running 
battle with the gout. One rival newspaper called him “the 
Falstaff of the New York press,” another termed him a “fussy, 
blustering, quarrelsome fellow,” * and a fellow New Yorker 
recalled that he ‘“‘was an aggressive editor, indulged in 
pungent personalities, and courted contradiction and con- 
flict.” * He described himself as “the most abused personage” 
in journalism.‘ Webb caned, kicked, beat, or spat at rival 
editors on the street, and was involved in several libel suits, 
fought one duel and was the direct cause of another, and 
publicly trumpeted his foibles and pet peeves in the editorial 
column of his newspaper. 

Richard Webb, the ancestor of James, came to Massachu- 
setts in 1626 from England, and then emigrated with Thomas 
Hooker to Connecticut, where he quickly became one of 
the largest landowners in the Hartford area. James Watson 
Webb was born on February 2, 1802, at Claverack, New 
York, son of Brigadier General Samuel Blatchley Webb (an 
aide and private secretary to George Washington during the 
Revolution), and of Catherine (Hogeboom) Webb.° 
Orphaned at an early age (his mother died in 1805 and his 
father in 1807), he spent a comfortable youth at Cooperstown, 
N. Y., with his sister Maria and her lawyer-husband, George 
Morell.* In 1819, young James obtained from Secretary of 
War John C. Calhoun a commission as lieutenant in the 
Army, on the strength of his father’s reputation, a letter of 
introduction from Governor DeWitt Clinton, and his own 
boyish impetuosity. In 1822 he performed a deed of heroism 
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by walking many miles across the frozen prairie of Illinois 
to deliver a warning to a frontier fort that saved it from 
Indian attack.’ He served in the artillery and infantry until 
1827, and then resigned his commission and plunged into a 
career in journalism.* 

In 1823 Webb had married Helen Lispenard Stewart, 
daughter of merchant-prince Alexander L. Stewart of- New 
York City, and with the financial backing of his father-in- 
law Webb bought into the New York Morning Courier in 
1827. After gaining complete control of this mercantile news- 
paper, in 1829 he purchased M. M. Noah’s New York 
Enqutrer which he merged with his Courier, continuing as 
editor and proprietor of the Morning Courier and New York 
Enquirer until 1861 when he sold out to the New York 
World and retired from journalism. 

The Courier and Enquirer was a mercantile newspaper, 
typical of the metropolitan daily press of that day in its 
emphasis on commercial announcements, business and 
financial news, stock reports, sailing schedules, and news of 
national, state, and local politics. It sold by subscription at 
the standard price of six cents per issue. More than three of 
its four pages were filled with advertisements and commercial 
reports. The remaining columns contained foreign news 
clipped from foreign newspapers, news of national develop- 
ments clipped from other American newspapers, serialized 
fiction and literary criticism, and a short column of editorials. 
For this reason Mrs. Frances Trollope, the English traveller, 
described the American newspaper of the time as “more or 
less a magazine,” where a “mass of slip-slop poured forth.” ° 

The years which Mrs. Trollope was describing were im- 
portant ones in the history of American journalism, with 
developments which heralded the coming of age of Ameri- 
can newspapers—technical innovations, new emphasis on 
speed and accuracy in news-gathering, and the emergence 
of the penny press which appealed to the masses rather than 
to a narrow mercantile audience. 

The Courier and Enquirer both fostered and fought these 
developments. It was first and foremost a mercantile news- 
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paper aimed at keeping the support and patronage of the 
merchants. Webb explained this emphasis earlier in the 
Morning Courier, of January 24, 1828: 


The reason is obvious—commercial patronage is the 
best, safest, and most unchanging of any, and less 
affected by prejudice, whim, or petulance than any 
other. Merchants are ever ready to bestow their con- 
fidence and their support on those who exhibit zeal, 
industry, and vigilance in their service, and devotedness 
to their interests. 


He was playing it safe and would do nothing to jeopardize 
this business support. 


Webb’s newspaper pioneered in promoting many journal- 
istic advances of the era. In 1831 a news-boat rivalry with the 
New York Journal of Commerce almost assumed the pro- 
portions of a war. The Courier and Enquirer, the Journal of 
Commerce, and an association of the remaining New York 
newspapers each maintained a schooner to meet incoming 
ships in New York harbor in order to get news from foreign 
newspapers at the earliest possible moment. This introduced 
the vital stimulant of competition into news-gathering. The 
rivalry lasted from 1831 until 1834, and was at its height in 
mid-September of 1831. Until this time the Journal of Com- 
merce had beaten its rivals rather consistently, but the Cour- 
ier and Enquirer in September and October, 1831, was the 
first to board five consecutive ships, increasing its subscrip- 
tion list by over one hundred and selling over eight thousand 
“extras” in only two days as a result of its news value. But 
schooners cost over $4,000 to build and over $5,000 annually 
to maintain, making this competition very expensive. In 
1834 the Courier and Enquirer rejoined the association and 
shared the cost with the other New York papers.’® 

This rivalry also extended to domestic news. Competing 
pony expresses raced to bring important news from Wash- 
ington to New York. In 1830 the Courier and Enquirer 
established an elaborate express route to bring President 
Jackson’s annual message tc New York. A pony express took 
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the news from Washington to Baltintore; from there it was 
carried by steamboat to Philadelphia where another pony 
express picked up the message and rushed it to the Courier 
and Enquirer's New York office. Twenty-two typesetters 
worked continuously to get out an extra edition which sold 
for twelve and a half cents and scooped by half-a-day the pony 
expresses maintained by the Journal of Commerce and the 
news-gathering association of the remaining newspapers. 
The message took just over twenty-seven hours to convey. 
The following year Jackson’s annual message was again a 
Courier and Enquirer first, carried in only fifteen hours, 
which soundly beat its competitors and filled New Yorkers 
with awe and admiration at the Courier and Enquirer’s in- 
genuity.'! 

The Courier and Enquirer made a further effort at getting 
speedy and reliable news by setting up a very complete organ- 
ization of correspondents. ‘Three men covered national affairs 
at Washington, another was permanently assigned to Al- 
bany, and in 1838 a network of foreign correspondents was 
instituted with representatives in London, Liverpool, Ham- 
burg, Berlin, Madrid, St. Petersburg, and Constantinople, 
plus Paris where the Courier and Enquirer had had a re- 
porter since 1831.12 Many talented reporters worked for 
Webb's newspaper: James Gordon Bennett, Henry J. Ray- 
mond, and James G. Brooks, while serving as Webb's asso- 
ciate editors, did their stints at reporting in Washington or 
Albany or Saratoga Springs. In the 1830’s Matthew L. Davis, 
correspondent for the London Times and considered to be 
the finest of the early corps of Washington reporters, covered 
Congress for Webb under the name “The Spy in Washing- 
ton.”” Humorist Donald G. Mitchell, who wrote with the 
pseudonym Ik Marvel, served as a contributing reporter for 
the Courier and Enquirer in the late 1840's. Webb himself 
occasionally reported news from Washington or Albany if 
the developments were important.'* 

By mid-century the development of the telegraph and the 
trans-Atlantic cable made rapid newsgathering expensive, 
and Webb no longer stressed speed. He was only lukewarm to 
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the idea of joining the Associated Press, organized in 1848 
as a cooperative news-gathering venture with New York 
papers sharing the cost of a telegraph line.‘* He opposed the 
use of the trans-Altantic cable for transmitting news in the 
late 'fifties because of the expense involved. “I fear its con- 
sequences greatly,” he wrote of the cable, 


because it is impossible to conjecture to what expense 
we may be put by it, while we know there can be no 
adequate return. The Telegraph already costs me thou- 
sands annually and injures me thousands in addition. 
How much more I can stand is now to be tested. The 
Journal [of Commerce] & Courier will suffer most from 
it, because we are the commercial & morning papers, & 
live by advertising and not circulation.'® 


A revolution in journalism occurred in the 1830’s with the 
emergence of popular newspapers such as the New York Sun 
and the New York Herald, which aimed at a mass audience, 
emphasized the colorful and readable, and were sold for a 
penny by newsboys on the street. The older commercial 
newspapers such as the Courier and Enquirer at first were 
unaffected by the newer sheets. They continued to sell for 
six cents, by subscription only, aimed at an audience primar- 
ily mercantile, and stressed economic, political, and inter- 
national news. These two types of papers, the old and the 
new, were not in competition while they were directed at 
different audiences. But when the popular press began to 
attract mercantile readers by devoting more and more space 
to economic matters, the older commercial papers were 
doomed unless they aped the penny press, cutting their price 
and lightening their tone. What merchant would pay six 
cents for information that he could get for a penny? Webb 
refused to modify the Courier and Enquirer to meet the new 
competition, believing that changes in his traditional fare 
would lose him support of the business classes. 


Webb's newspaper was a casualty of this popular revolu- 
tion in journalism. It remained stodgy and clumsily-written. 
The editor tended to confuse colorful reporting with lurid 
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coverage or sensationalism; he refused to report rape trials 
or prize-fights, and he always denounced newspapers that 
were published on Sunday.’* James Gordon Bennett, founder 
of the Herald who worked as Webb’s associate editor until 
1832, was aware of the Courier and Enquirer’s limitations, 
feeling that it was “without dignity” and could never “excite 
affection.” 7 This was in marked contrast to some of the 
penny papers established shortly after—Bennett’s Herald 
and Horace Greeley’s New York Tribune to name two—with 
which the reader could find a real sense of identification and 
affection. Not even such talented associate editors as Henry 
J. Raymond and Charles A. King could do much to lighten 
the Courier and Enquirer's tone because of Webb’s deter- 
mination to serve the merchants as he had served them for 
many years, without change. 


Circulation figures demonstrate the magnitude of this 
revolution and of the Courier and Enquirer’s plight. In 
early 1830 Webb’s paper led all New York newspapers in 
daily circulation with 3,768 and in total circulation, includ- 
ing the country edition, with 6,568, fifteen hundred ahead 
of its nearest competitor in daily, and twenty-two hundred 
ahead in total, sales.'* By late 1836 the Courier and Enquirer 
had a daily circulation of 6,360 and a total circulation of 
10,320. The Journal of Commerce, its nearest New York 
rival, circulated a mere 2,700 daily and a total of 5,000.'* But 
Webb did not include the Sun, the first of New York’s penny 
dailies, in his figures. Only four months after the founding 
of the Sun in 1831, its daily circulation of about four thou- 
sand was equal to that of the Courier and Enquirer.*© By 
1843 the receding position of Webb’s newspaper became 
more apparent: it circulated only 7,000 daily while the three 
leading penny papers of New York, the Sun, the Herald, and 
the Tribune, had daily sales of 20,000, 15,000, and 9,500 
respectively.21_ (It must be remembered that each Courier 
and Enquirer sold for six times as much as the penny papers, 
and that it devoted a much greater space to advertising.) 

As the circulations of the popular presses leaped, that of 
the Courier and Enquirer remained static at about seven 
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thousand daily. No longer could Webb lay claim to owning 
and editing the nation’s largest newspaper in circulation, but 
his paper remained, until the mid-fifties, the largest in the 
world in physical size. In 1850, when it was enlarged to eleven 
columns per page, the London Times, its closest rival in size, 
contained sixty-eight square inches less than the Courier and 
Enquirer. Webb boasted that he had “the largest folio daily 
newspaper in the world,” “far in advance of all competitors,” 
and that the type for a single issue of his paper weighed over 
half-a-ton.*® This was a shallow accomplishment, however. 
Rising costs finally forced Webb to cut the size of his papet 
in 1855,?* altiiough not until 1860 did he adopt the circula- 
tion methods of the popular press. The price of the Courier 
and Enquirer was then cut in half, to three cents, and news- 
boys were hired to hawk it on the streets. Unfortunately the 
move was too late to be of value.** Before Webb sold his 
paper to the New York World in 1861 he was forced to mort- 
gage it to the publishing Harper brothers, continuing as a 
salaried employee.*® 

At the close of his editorial career Webb reflected that he 
possessed “not a solitary qualification” for an editorial posi- 
tion.** He was not being modest, because few qualifications 
save an ability to use a scissors and a paste pot were neces- 
say. At the same time that Webb entered the field of journal- 
ism the French observer Alexis de Tocqueville reported 
“that nothing is easier than to set up a newspaper, as a small 
number of subscribers suffices to defray the expenses.” But, 
he continued, “as the competition prevents any considerable 
profit, persons of much ability are rarely led to engage in 
these undertakings. . . .” De Tocqueville f¢lt that the lead- 
ing trait of an American editor was “an open and coarse 
appeal to the passions of his readers; he abandons principles 
to assail the character of individuals, to track them into pri- 
vate life and disclose all their weaknesses and vices.” 27 

Webb assailed more than character in his violent career. 
One colorful imbroglio was with editor Duff Green of the 
United States Telegraph in 1830 and grew out of accusations 
made by each editor that the other was trying to disrupt the 
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Jacksonian party. Charges and counter-charges flew back _ 
forth for over a year until Green charged that Webb, 
1827, had been forced out of the army in disgrace. This was 
more than Webb could take, and on May 6, 1830, he rushed 
to Washington “to inflict upon Duff Green . . . the personal 
chastisement . . . which he so richly merited.”” Webb waited 
on the steps of the capitol, and finally Green emerged with 
a pistol. Webb then proceeded to lash Green with both his 
tongue and his cane. 


“You poor, contemptible, cowardly puppy, do you not 
feel that you are a coward, and that every drop of blood 
that courses through your veins is of the same color 
as your complexion? . . . Contemptible as you are, 
throw aside your pistol, and I will pledge you my 
honour as a gentleman, I will not injure you; I will 
throw away my cane, and only pull your nose and box 
your ears!’’28 


Each editor claimed in his own newspaper to have won the 
fracas, and the war of words continued into 1831.”° By this 
time readers were, no doubt, thoroughly sick. of the quarrel. 


On another occasion, in 1833, associate editor William 
Leggett of the New York Evening Post spit upon Webb on 
Wall Street and Webb countered by caning him.*° A quarrel 
with James Gordon Bennett of the Herald involved Webb in 
more street fights in 1836. Bennett accused Webb of corrupt 
stock transactions, so Webb accosted the Scotsman on Wall 
Street, knocked him down, and beat him with a stick. But 
Bennett relished the fight because it gave him a sensational 
news item for the Herald. Webb, he wrote, ‘“‘no doubt, want- 
ed to let out the never-failing supply of good humor and wit 
which has created such a reputation for the Herald, and, 
perhaps, appropriate the contents to supply the emptiness of 
his own thick skull.” *! The fight had done nothing to clear 
the air, and four months later Webb again assaulted Bennett 
with the “brutal and demoniac desperation characteristic of 
a fury” and he again won the fight but lost the verbal ex- 
change that followed.*? 
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Webb was directly involved in two duels, causing the first 
and participating in the second. He believed in the duel as 
‘a conservator of the public peace—a check on the arrogance 
of the strong—a bridle on the tongue and the passions—a sub- 
stitute for brutal rencontres, and secret assassinations.” ** 
The duel that Webb caused took place in 1838 as the result 
of an accusation by the Washington correspondent of the 
Courier and Enquirer that an un-named Congressman was 
selling his services to government contractors. This led Con- 
gressman Jonathan Cilley of Maine to challenge the veracity 
of the Courier and Enquirer and to recall that Webb had 
been “bribed” by the Second Bank of the United States. 
Webb's friend, Congressman W. J. Graves of Kentucky, de- 
manded an explanation from Cilley as well as an assurance 
that he was casting no “personal objections to Colonel Webb 
as a gentleman.” Under the rigid “‘code of honor’ governing 
the conduct of ‘‘gentlemen,”’ Graves considered Cilley’s refus- 
al a direct insult to himself, and after an interminable series 
of notes a duel was fought in a Maryland woodland on Febru- 


ary 24, 1838. The weapons were rifles, which Cilley had 
chosen, and Graves hit and killed Cilley on the third shot. 
Webb had known nothing of the duel, but after the tragedy 
occurred he defended Graves and implied that Cilley had 
deserved his fate.** 


A wiser man would have kept a safe distance from the 
code duello after this fatal experience, but four years later 
Webb was involved in another duel. Congressman Thomas 
F. Marshall of Kentucky, in January, 1842, on the floor of 
Congress, insulted the Courier and Enquirer and called it a 
“hireling press.” Webb replied by chastising Marshall in his 
paper, and a verbal battle ensued for about six months. Fin- 
ally Marshall insulted Webb in a New York courtroom and 
sent a challenge, and on June 25, 1842, they fought a duel in 
Delaware, a state with no anti-duelling laws. Webb deliber- 
ately missed Marshall and received a shot in the leg. When 
he returned to New York he was convicted of violating a 
state law against “leaving the state with intention to fight a 
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duel,” and spent a few days in prison at Sing Sing before he 
was pardoned by Governor Seward.** 

Moreover, Webb was sued for libel on several occasions, 
the most celebrated instances being a series of suits brought 
by James Fenimore Cooper, the novelist. The cause was poli- 
tical: Webb and most of the Whig editors in New York state 
criticized the Jacksonian slants found in Cooper’s writings, 
and the Democratic press leaped into the fray in defense of 
the novelist. Several of these Whig editors, including Thur- 
low Weed, were sued for libel by Cooper, and the Courier 
and Enquirer was sued on the basis of a review of Cooper’s 
novel Home As Found in its issue of November 22, 1838. 
Webb accused Cooper of writing this novel for three ulterior 
purposes: to create a market for his works in England, to 
attack his countrymen for not hailing his return from Europe 
as emphatically as they hailed the earlier return of Washing- 
ton Irving, and to produce the impression abroad that he was 
descended from a long line of distinguished forebears (while 
actually, Webb incorrectly charged in his review, Cooper's 
father was a common wheelwright and his mother worked 
in a fish market). Thus Cooper was praising European society 
and culture, and holding up American civilization to ridi- 
cule. After innumerable delays the case was tried in late 1841, 
when the jury could not reach a verdict, again in May, 1843, 
with the same result, and finally in November, 1843, when 
Webb was acquitted.** 


Another facet of Webb’s tempestuous nature was revealed 
in a number of quarrels with fellow editors of every political 
complexion. His earliest adversary was Colonel William 
Leete Stone of the New York Commercial Advertiser, ‘“Colo- 
nel Whistlebreeches” in the Courier and Enquirer’s opinion, 
who was ridiculed in a spirit of fun.*? More serious were 
Webb’s attacks on the New York Journal of Commerce which 
considered itself the defender of Protestant religion and 
morality in New York. The Journal was hyprocritical, Webb 
maintained. The Journal criticized the Courier and Enquirer 
for selling papers at its office on Sunday, yet it sold an extra 
Saturday evening edition to newsboys to sell on the streets on 
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the Sabbath. The Journal was also accused of a number of 
other sins, such as stealing the Courier and Enquirer's mail 
and faking as special Washington correspondence reports 
written in its New York office.** Webb and fellow Whig 
Horace Greeley of the New York Tribune battled regularly 
because of Webb's belief that Greeley was trying to re-make 
the conservative Whig party into a radical political group, 
attested by Greeley’s promotion of radical reforms which 
were anathema to Webb.*® 

Webb also feuded with two of his former associate editors. 
Henry J. Raymond, Webb’s associate in the 1840's who 
founded the Times, was criticized for radical abolitionist 
leanings.*® James Gordon Bennett, former Webb associate 
who established the New York Herald, was attacked both for 
his Democratic leanings and for his lurid coverage of news. 
The latter charge was the reason for the ‘moral war” against 
Bennett in 1840 when the “respectable” portion of the East- 
ern metropolitan press attacked the Herald as immoral, im- 
pious, and a disgrace to journalism. The object was to get 
advertisers to withdraw their patronage from the Herald 
under threat of a boycott, and to influence readers to stop 
buying the paper or be ostracized from polite society. Webb 
was a leader in this “crusade” against Bennett. The cam- 
paign was successful in cutting the Herald’s daily circulation 
from 17,000 in 1840 to 12,000 in 1845, but it did not force 
the Herald out of business nor to assume a more respectable 
tone.*? 

There was more to Webb’s contribution to New York City 
than his colorful personality. He was active as long as he 
lived in New York, especially in the Society of Cincinnati, 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, several literary societies, 
and the state militia where he rose to the rank of Major Gen- 
eral. In spite of his conservative stand on national and state 
issues, he backed municipal reform and city expansion con- 
sistently. Specifically, the Courier and Enquirer advocated 
such reforms as the reorganization of the New York police 
force on the model of Sir Robert Peel’s London policemen; 
more stringent regulation of hackney coaches and Broadway 
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omnibuses which made New York streets so perilous for both 
passengers and pedestrians; stronger fire prevention measures 
and a more effective street-cleaning system; 2 voters’ regis- 
tration law which would create more honest city politics; 
construction of a central park; the administrative merger of 
New York and Brooklyn; and especially retrenchment in city 
spending.** To effect these reforms Webb frequently aban- 
doned the local Whig ticket and backed independent or 
coalition reform groups in city elections—for example in 
1844, 1845, and 1846.** 

Webb grew to maturity in the Middle Period, that ebul- 
lient, Optimistic, materialistic period between the Era of 
Good Feelings and the Civil War. He was at home in his 
times, and his character revealed national character and per- 
sonality. He reflected the crass, materialistic, self-seeking 
aspect of the nation’s behavior. Public office he sought and 
used for his own benefit, and many of his decisions were 
based on the financial rewards he stood to reap. In his private 
financial ventures Webb was very careless, having little re- 
gard for the rights of his creditors as he amassed huge debts 
and then having little compunction about repudiating them 
or compromising them. A number of persons—friends, rela- 
tives, and business associates—had to bring suit to collect 
debts from Webb.** The editor was also a speculator in land 
and stocks, sometimes successfully, but often suffering heavy 
losses.‘ Acquiring material appearances of success was an 
important motive in his life. 

In common with other editors such as Greeley of the T7i- 
bune, Webb was not a very astute politician. In some mat- 
ters he was politically naive. He backed Lewis Cass, one of 
Old Hickory’s staunchest supporters, for example, for the 
1836 anti-Jacksonian Presidential nomination.** In expecting 
a major appointment to office in 1840, and in believing that 
he would be offered a major European diplomatic assign- 
ment in 1849 and in 1861, he demonstrated an exaggerated 
sense of self-importance and a lack of political realism. (He 
always believed that he was better qualified than Charles 
Francis Adams to handle the English mission during the 
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Civil War, because of his personal acquaintance with many 
English political leaders.)*? Frequently he caused local poli- 
tical divisions by quarrels with editors of his own political 
persuasion, such as Weed and Greeley. Nor did he serve his 
party very well in glossing over political defeats without 
searching for the causes and in blaming Whig election losses 
on Democratic bribery and corruption at the polls, as he 
usually did.‘ 

At first Webb’s Courier and Enquirer was decidely Jack- 
sonian in its political leanings, convinced that the National 
Republicans were an unprincipled coalition which had elect- 
ed John Quincy Adams and robbed Andrew Jackson of the 
Presidency in 1824 by a corrupt bargain. Webb and Jackson 
had the same type of blustering, aggressive personality, and 
both men were reckless, daring, and outspoken. The young 
editor no doubt admired Jackson’s military exploits, and the 
general was from the West, a section where Webb had spent 
eight years and with which he felt a real sense of identifica- 
tion. Until 1832 the Courier and Enquirer defended the 
vague Jacksonian program in its columns,*® but Webb gradu- 
aliy became disenchanted as the Democrats began to lean 
more and more in the direction of free trade and hard money, 
and as Webb became convinced that the Albany Regency, 
the Democratic leadership in New York state, was a corrupt 
political machine. In August, 1832, Webb abandoned Old 
Hickory because of disagreement over the Jacksonian pro- 
gram, a series of quarrels with the Albany Regency, and par- 
ticularly over the issue of rechartering the Second Bank of 
the United States. By this time Webb was in favor of modified 
recharter, and the Bank question served as a catalyst to Webb 
and many wavering Jacksonians. After the veto of recharter 
the Courier and Enquirer declared open war on the Jackson- 
ian administration.*° 

The Democracy charged that Webb’s paper had been 
bribed by the Bank, since it had first opposed recharter and 
then, after obtaining loans from the Bank, it approved modi- 
fied recharter, but a careful study of the circumstances shows 
that the charge was unfounded.*! From this time until the 
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break-up of Whiggery in the mid-’fifties Webb was a pillar of 
the Whig party in New York state. He then became a Repub- 
lican because of his opposition to slavery extension, his belief 
in Republican economic measures, and because his political 
mentors, Weed and Seward, became Republicans. 

Webb was active in New York City and state politics, 
occasionally serving on party committees and caucuses and 
as a delegate to party conventions, and devoting his news- 
paper to the cause of Whiggery and Republicanism. His 
political influence was considerable in 1847 when he sparked 
the Taylor-for-President boom in New York City.®? He was 
on close, although not always friendly, terms with the lead- 
ing political figures of the day: Whig Daniel Webster, Demo- 
crat Lewis Cass, and Republican John C. Frémont, for ex- 
ample. Frequently he offered political advice to the leaders 
of New York Whiggery, especially Weed and Seward. Quar- 
rels with Weed sometimes disrupted this relationship, but 
not his personal friendship for Seward. For twenty years 
Webb sought to elect Seward President. He worked zealously 
to defend Seward from charges of radicalism, and he tried to 
guide the Auburn statesman into moderate channels when- 
ever possible. Although they often disagreed, issues such as. 
nativism, public education, or slavery could not break up 
the intimacy of these friends. The Webb and Seward families 
were very close, and the editor named one of his sons Wil- 
liam Seward Webb.** 

Ambition and an inflated sense of self-importance led 
Webb to covet the Whig Senatorial nomination and to seek 
appointment to office as a reward for his political labors. 
Twice he was successful in his quest for office. In January, 
1850, President Zachary Taylor appointed him chargé to 
Vienna, and Webb, who had been widowed only a year ear- 
lier, left for Europe with a new bride young enough to be 
his daughter. Laura Virginia Cram, the second Mrs. Webb, 
also had a wealthy businessman for a father, the brewer Jacob 
Cram. (The father disapproved the match and the trip to 
Europe was flight from the possibility of Cram’s taking rash 
action.)** When Webb arrived in Vienna he learned, to his 
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surprise, that the Senate had refused to confirm his nomina- 
tion, in part because of suspicion about his hasty flight but 
primarily because the Senate wished the United States to be 
unrepresented in Austria as a protest against the brutal Haps- 
burg suppression of the Hungarian revolution.*® 


In 1861 Webb was again given a diplomatic assignment 
when President Lincoln chose him as Minister to Brazil, a 
position which he held until 1869. His eight years in Brazil 
were marked by a vigilant defense of American interests, but 
marred with scandal. Overall, he performed his duties well, 
as he fought against Brazilian aid to Confederate privateers, 
protected the rights of Americans during the war between 
Brazil and Paraquay, and secured the settlement of several 
longstanding maritime claims. But he refused to learn Portu- 
guese, regarding Brazilians as an inferior race. He also be- 
came embroiled in a bitter personal controversy with the 
British minister whom he charged with mistreating one of 
the British legation staff. In one of the claims settlements 


Webb was accused of extorting a large sum of money from 
the Brazilian government, and with the weight of evidence 
against him he was never able to refute this charge with any 
conviction.** 


During the Civil War Webb made several trips to France 
to visit Emperor Napoleon III, his friend and correspondent 
since they had met in New York in 1835. This friendship 
was constant despite disagreement between the two on mat- 
ters of policy, but Webb was no doubt overemphasizing his 
own importance when he claimed much of the credit for the 
French failure to aid the Confederacy and again for securing 
a promise of French withdrawal from Mexico.*" 

Webb described himself as a conservative, and he consider- 
ed the Whigs and later the Republicans to be the great con- 
servative parties of the Union. Temperamentally he was op- 
posed to innovations and favored a government policy of 
laissez faire, unless he or the mercantile classes stood to bene- 
fit from government intervention. He wholeheartedly en- 
dorsed Henry Clay’s American System of government aid to 
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business through a protective tariff; federal aid to internal 
improvements; a central banking institution; and a public 
land policy which regarded the public domain as a common 
source of government revenue. The tariff, he believed, should 
never fall below the twenty per cent level of the compromise 
tariff of 1833, and he preferred a higher duty which would 
“enable our manufactures to flourish. . . .” °* Following his 
break with Jackson in 1832 Webb was active in urging fed- 
eral aid for great public works such as turnpikes and canals, 
and he backed the rapid completion of New York’s great sys- 
tem of internal improvements.*® He also considered essential 
a central banking institution to replace the Second Bank of 
the United States.*° 


But Webb opposed government activities where their effect 
would be to restrain. He disapproved New York’s attempts 
to regulate banking, *' and laws against usury. Every capital- 
ist, he believed, should be free “to sell his money to the high- 
est bidder. . . .” ** Webb also opposed the legislative grant of 
monopolistic corporation charters. 


An act of incorporation in its nature and tendency, is to 
confer exclusive privileges, such as individuals cannot 
exercise under the general law of the land.—It calls into 
existence a body of citizens, exempted in all matters 
connected with their corporate existence, from these 
obligations and restrictions by which every citizen is 
bound in his individual character and capacity... . 
The principle of perpetual accumulation is . . . conceded 


to a class of separate bodies, while it is denied to private 
persons. ®* 


Interference in the economy by groups other than govern- 
ment, especially the interference of organized labor with 
what Webb considered to be the absolute prerogatives of 
employers, he deprecated.** 

On some issues Webb was more a reactionary than a con- 
servative. He consistently opposed widening the franchise on 
the grounds that “Universal Suffrage, sooner or later, results 
in universal corruption.” ** Nor would he approve any exten- 
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sion of the common school system, reasoning that, except for 
a small minority, universal public education beyond the ele- 
mentary level was “utterly impracticable.” ** He opposed 
the New York state constitution of 1846 because of its liberal 
changes in the direction of a widened suffrage and the popu- 
lar election of many officials previously appointed.* 

Webb was a staunch nationalist, and at times. his beliefs 
verged on chauvinism. Territorial expansion usually won 
- his support: he was one of the few Northeastern Whigs to 
champion the annexation of Texas at almost any cost.** Only 
when his nationalism placed him uncomfortably close to 
Andrew Jackson did Webb take a weaker position—for ex- 
ample, his opposition to Jackson’s strong nationalistic stand 
against nullification in 1833.°° In 1835, 1844, and 1845, he 
dallied with local nativist groups in New York City, even 
though he had been very sympathetic to immigrants at an 
earlier date. Nativism was to Webb a nationalistic reform 
movement aimed at promoting political honesty and strength- 
ening the American system of government by keeping ignor- 
ant and dishonest aliens away from the polls. “I am opposed 
in toto to a Foreigner ever acquiring the right of suffrage,” 
he wrote in 1854, “except by a special act of Congress in re- 
ward for distinguished services rendered to the country.” *° 
This nativism was never tinged with anti-Catholicism. Webb 
deprecated Catholic-baiting by nativisits, and he supported 
Governor Seward’s proposal to turn over part of the state’s 
common school fund to the Roman Catholic Church for sup- 
port of parochial schools.” 


These nationalistic and nativistic inclinations were but- 
tressed by a belief in the racial superiority of Anglo-Saxon 
peoples. Webb was a racist. He believed in the racial inferior- 
ity of non-Anglo-Saxon immigrants, of Latin Americans, and 
especially of the Negro. Free Negroes of the North, he wrote 
in 1843, should be denied the rights of citizenship, because 
the Northern Negro population 


hangs upon society without a habitation or a home, and 
it has, and feels, no responsibilities. To a great extent 
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it is composed of ignorance unmitigated or modified, by 
either a religious or moral sentiment of sufficient power 
to exercise a beneficial control over its actions.™* 


Webb felt, in 1836, that the white man was not “ready to 
barter away the noble prerogative of being the master piece 
of nature” to the Negro on whom “history . . . placed the 
indelible stamp of inferiority.”’** During the Civil War 
Webb favored emancipation only if the freedmen were re- 
moved from the United States. This was a totally impractical 
idea, but nevertheless he first advocated a plan of colonizing 
emancipated slaves in Brazil, with himself standing to make 
a large profit as the chief colonizer; and in 1862 he proposed 
a buffer state of these inferior freedmen in the Southwest to 
protect the United States from contamination by inferior and 
alien Mexicans.** Webb’s nationalism, carried to the extreme 
of racism, was a trait he shared with many Americans in that 
optimistic age. 

An analysis of Webb’s editorial and business career indi- 
cates that he was an important figure in the Jacksonian era, 
worthy of the historian’s attention. He was civic-minded, tak- 
ing part in most of the important political developments in 
New York City during the Middle Period. He was one of 
the most colorful and best-known New Yorkers of his genera- 
tion. Because of an aggressive, vindictive personality and a 
loose ethical code he was also one of the most hated. Al- 
though Webb was overshadowed by his more brilliant con- 
temporaries of the popular press, when the occasion de- 
manded he could be as zealous, as reforming, as moving, as 
dispassionate, as Greeley or Bennett or Raymond. For ex- 
ample, his analysis of the causes of the panic of 1837 was one 
of the most brilliant pieces of economic reporting of the 
period;*® his editorial on the conviction of John Brown was 
as moving as Greeley’s famous piece.”® 

Webb made his mark on his times. His contributions to 
journalism, especially his emphasis on rapid and accurate 
news-gathering and his pioneering use of the latest technical 
innovations, were lasting ones. Equally important, his his 
torian can glean from the pages of Webb’s newspaper the 
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opinions of New York’s conservative mercantile classes on 
national and local developments, culture, manners, and 
morals. Like a mirror, the Courier and Enquirer reflected the 
attitudes of New York’s important business men, usually in 
happy accord with Webb’s own attitudes. 
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ROOSEVELT’S GOOD RIGHT ARM: 
LIEUT. GOVERNOR HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


JEWEL BELLUSH* 


T WAS in 1928 that Alfred Smith convinced Lehman to 

run for Lieutenant Governor to complement Franklin 

Roosevelt's bid for the governorship. It should be noted 
that Roosevelt at first hesitated to make the race for Gover- 
nor, worried that he wouldn’t have time for polio-treatment 
exercise at Warm Springs. In addition, he had the financial 
task of maintaining the spa as a center for polio victims.’ 
Roosevelt was assured by Smith, John J. Raskob and others 
that he could continue his exercises and that his financial 
responsibilities for Warm Springs would be cared for. Leh- 
man was selected by Smith for the Lieutenant Governorship 
with the understanding that: Lehman would ease Roosevelt’s 
executive burden. From the outset Lehman’s selection was 
designed with the thought that his post would be more sig- 
nificant than it had been in the past. 

While Franklin Roosevelt and Herbert Lehman succeeded 
in holding back the Republican tide in New York, Al Smith 
suffered a traumatic defeat in his home state. Franklin Roose- 
velt busily prepared his administration, indicating from the 
start that he would assume complete responsibility for his 
new Office.? Although he admired Al Smith, Roosevelt was 
to be sole commander of the state government. To achieve 
this position he had to overcome the virtual monopoly of 
state leadership exerted by Smith for over a decade. While 
accepting the Smith program, Roosevelt carried on from 
where his predecessor left off. Roosevelt successfully carried 
forth the power program begun by Smith. He made impor- 


*Mrs. Bernard Bellush received her Ph. D. from Columbia University, and 
is teaching in the Political Science Department of Hunter College. She spent 
the year 1959-1960 in California, as Assistant Director of the Governor's 
Commission on Metropolitan Area Problems and as Program Coordinator 
of Politics, 1960. 
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tant strides in improving the administration of justice and, 
through his budget fight, established the unrivalled power of 
the executive in budget preparation and execution initiated 
by Smith. 

In addition to assuming control of the state administration, 
Roosevelt brought with him a spirit which engendered a 
feeling of great activity and movement among those around 
him. Rexford Tugwell, who joined forces with Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in 1932, believed that Roosevelt created this 
“unique atmosphere” at Albany. An “elan,” “a sense of 
largeness and capability” permeated the state government 
due mainly to Roosevelt’s “effulgent’”’ personality.* 

Did Roosevelt’s assumption of power affect Lehman as 
Lieutenant Governor? Determined to be his own commander, 
Roosevelt’s strong personality and leadership exerted sig- 
nificant influence on Lehman’s role. The Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor had to operate within the context of a dynamic politi- 
cal figure and presidential contender. Quite obviously, Leh- 
man was always Roosevelt’s Lieutenant Governor, his “good 
right arm.” Although Acting Governor on a number of 


occasions, Lehman always seemed to be operating under the 
aegis of Roosevelt. 


Not only was Lehman operating under the influence of 
Roosevelt’s leadership but his powers as Lieutenant Gover- 
nor, like those of the Vice-President, were very limited. It 
was an office without authority. Although the Lieutenant 
Governor presided over the Senate and could act as Governor 
when the chief executive was out of the state, incapacitated, 
or impeached, his power was circumscribed. The state con- 
stitution limited the role Lehman could assume as Lieuten- 
ant Governor. Traditionally the job had been one of little 
importance. To place Lehman alongside others who held 
this office would be of little value for none who preceded 
or followed him ever really had the opportunity to exhibit 
leadership. To a large degree, therefore, it was Roosevelt 
who decided to strengthen the position: of his Lieutenant 
Governor. Roosevelt created the role Lehman was to play. 
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If Roosevelt had desired a figurehead, the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor would have been nothing more. 

Thus between 1928 and 1932 the Lieutenant Governor 
became a Rooseveltian institution.‘ It was Roosevelt who 
decided to utilize Lehman’s background and experience. 

-As FDR’s “good right arm,” Lehman became a most active 
Lieutenant Governor. However, it is difficult to evaluate 
Lehman’s role and leadership mainly because he was just a 
lieutenant, an assistant to the Governor, never really in com- 
plete command of a total situation. As will be noted below, 
Lehman tried to make the most of his assignments and_work- 
ed with devotion, showing great integrity and diligence be- 
yond the call of duty. Nevertheless, Roosevelt retained con- 
trol and ultimate command. While Roosevelt put Lehman 
to work, the latter was limited by his assignments. Further- 
more, on those critical occasions when Roosevelt was out of 
the state and Lehman had to face the unexpected crises of a 
prison riot and a bank failure, he acted more in the capacity 
of a pinchhitter. He was in temporary command. Although 
he exhibited a keen interest and determination to do well in 
each crisis, one cannot see the totality of his leadership, for 
he could not carry his responsibility to its logical conclusion. 
On Roosevelt’s return the Governor would, quite naturally, 
take over command, evolving his own strategy. Rarely did 
Lehman have opportunity or authority to follow through on 
any given problem. His leadership was largely a sporadic 
series of responses. Therefore, it is within the context of these 
factors that one must view Lehman’s leadership as Lieutenant 
Governor. 


At the very beginning of his administration, Roosevelt 
broke precedent by inviting the Lieutenant Governor to 
cabinet meetings. As Roosevelt explained: 


I think it is good business practice, for it will give us the 
benefit of Colonel Lehman’s great ability in financial 
and budget matters.® 


This was perhaps the first indication by Roosevelt that 
Lehman was going to be assigned a role varying from the 
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traditional. By April, 1929, Roosevelt was able to express 
his concept of Lehman’s role in his administration. In a 
lengthy and detailed letter, uncovere.! by Rexford Tugwell, 
Roosevelt wrote his Lieutenant Governor: 


Dear Herbert: 
There are two reasons for the following suggestions: 
1. It seems evident that the Republican leaders are 
going to try to analyze and criticise every possible 
expenditure made in the departments, commissions, etc. 
_and secondly, I think the time has come in the nature 
of things for us to make a very careful check-up of 


our own on the actual business administration of the 
departments. 


It is, therefore, my thought that we should start 
immediately an examination from the inside, covering 
three main points. 

1. The method of purchases. 


(a) I have already started this in the Division of 
Purchases and Standards through Mr. Auld 
and the representative of the New York Central. 
This will cover all purchases made through the 
Bureau. 

(b) Something should be done to cover the pur- 
chases made by the departments direct, and 
which should go through the Purchase Bureau. 

2. To check up very carefully on the progress of all 
construction work. I am confident that things are 
going much better under Haugaard than they did 
under Sullivan-Jones, but there should be a very 
definite progress chart covering all construction. 

3. I think a general survey of departmental administra- 
tion is advisable and can be conducted without 
stepping on anybody’s toes. This would go into two 
general questions of better cooperation and preven- 
tion of duplication between departments, and into 
the question of employees efficiency, necessary em- 
ployees, etc. 

Please consider yourself in charge of 
starting this. 
It may be worthwhile to cunsider the 
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appointment a little later, say in June, of 
a special Advisory Commission of three lead- 
ing business men to make a full report on 
insuring administration efficiency. If you 
would conduct a preliminary survey, and we 
decide to appoint such an Advisory Commis- 
sion, we could turn over to them the pre- 
liminary facts as something to work on.° 


What is the significance of this letter? It indicates, prim- 
arily, that Roosevelt was in complete command. His objec- 
tives were clearly stated—Lehman was to study specific ways 
to help eliminate duplication and improve employee effli- 
ciency in the state bureaucracy. Roosevelt’s tactics appeared 
more on the defensive for he was trying to show govern- 
mental efficiency rather than to promote it. In this way he 
was obviously anticipating if not averting Republican cri- 
ticism. Secondly, Roosevelt carefully outlined the strategy 
for Lehman, leaving little to chance. He went so far as to 
instruct the Lieutenant Governor to avoid stepping on any- 
one’s toes. Projecting the completion of Lehman’s study, he 
proposed that the research findings be given to an advisory 
group of businessmen who, in turn, would help publicize his 
administration’s attempts to improve governmental effic- 
iency. 

The businessmen would have to act on the basis of ma- 
terial collated by someone within his intimate coterie. Fur- 
thermore, Roosevelt was exploiting what he felt was Leh- 
man’s most important resource—his experience in business 
administration.’ 

Another task assigned Lehman by the Governor was a 
study of the state’s institutions. Due largely to his physical 
handicap, the Governor was compelled to depend on his 
Lieutenant Governor, and on many occasions his wife, to 
investigate actual conditions within state institutions. Leh- 
man did his research diligently and found overcrowded con- 
ditions which made it almost impossible to treat patients 
along modern medical and scientific lines. In practically 
every state hospital and state school, sleeping quarters of 
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patients were so inadequate that beds were literally touching 
each other, many patients being forced to sleep in corridors. 
Lehman further informed the Governor that by 1935 there 
would be a population increase in these hospitals of 40 per 
cent over the number reported in 1929. He thereupon urged 
that the state provide for at least 6,000 beds by 1931 and 
another 6,000 by 1932.8 

What could Lehman do with these facts since he was not 
at the controls? It was Governor Roosevelt who incorporated 
this vital information into his legislative program, urging a 
hospital and prison construction program to be sustained by 
a $50 million bond issue. This program evoked opposition 
from a recalcitrant Republican legislature. As chief policy- 
maker Roosevelt quite naturally led the fight. His budget 
messages and dramatic appeals contributed to his eventual 
success. Another technique devised by FDR was to threaten 
the G.O.P. with the convening of a special session during the 
summer of 1929. The Governor and G.O.P. leaders finally 
agreed to a compromise. Roosevelt withdrew his demand for 
a $50 million bond issue on condition that the Republicans 
appropriate money for these hospitals in the next legislative 
session. Roosevelt assigned Lehman as his liaison agent to 
* formulate, with Republican legislative leaders, a specific 

financial plan for the hospitals. Throughout the summer and 
on into the fall, Lehman worked devotedly *9 convince 
G.O.P. spokesmen to appropriate adequate moneys. It was 
due in large part to Lehman’s persistence that the meetings 
were held. By November, Lehman could report an agreement 
whereby Republicans promised to appropriate funds for 
6,000 additional patients. Favorably impressed with Leh- 
man’s efforts and devotion to the hospital program, a New 
York World editorial stated: 


His teamwork with the Republican leaders in laying 


out a broad program of hospital building was public 
service of high importance.® 


Obviously Lehman was determined to aid Roosevelt in 
this humanitarian goal. To what extent can Lehman share 
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the glory in achieving this objective? His careful research, 
his persistence in meetings with G.O.P. legislative leaders 
and his public addresses clearly strengthened the Governor's 
hand. Roosevelt designed the strategy—the timing, the ap- 


proach and the bargaining techniques to be conducted with 
the G. O. P. 


Viewing political office as a grave responsibility, the Lieu- 
tenant Governor not only accepted his assignments eagerly 
but devoted himself completely to the task of assisting the 
Governor in every way possible. Assuming his responsibili- 
ties in Albany, he busied himself as much as the Governor, 
refusing to accept speaking engagements which would take 
him out of the state capital during the legislative session. 
Typical of his replies was: 


I am devoting all my time to my present job and my 
mind is so full of the budget, state hospitals, prisons, 
etc., that I could not leave Albany.’® 


On his first occasion as Acting Governor in April, 1929, 


Lehman was able to utilize his vast banking experience. The 
City Trust Company had just collapsed, and the former 
head of the State Banking Department, Frank Warder, who 
had resigned only a few days previous, was furtively prepar- 
ing to leave the country without notifying any public official. 
It was alleged that there was a connection between the bank 
failure and Warder’s desire to leave. Lehman prevented 
Warder’s departure by immediately initiating a thorough 
investigation of the Banking Department under the provi- 
sions of the Moreland Act. This act accorded the Governor 
the power to designate himself or any person or group to 
represent him in an inquiry into the affairs of any board, 
bureau or commission in the state bureaucracy. The Com- 
missioner could issue subpoenas and compel testimony under 
oath. Due to the implications of the situation, and the im- 
minence of Warder’s departure, Lehman found it necessary 
to act at once. Why didn’t Lehman consult with Governor 
Roosevelt at Warm Springs before his decision to establish 
a Moreland investigation with Robert Moses at its head? 
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Perhaps Roosevelt could not be reached, or Lehman may 
have felt that there was not enough time to consult with the 
Governor. On the other hand, the Acting Governor may 
have wanted to try his wings, knowing full well what had to 
be done and making certain that preparations conformed to 
his objectives. Another reason for Lehman’s strategy may 
have been his feeling that Roosevelt would not have agreed 
upon Moses as the best choice. 


Roosevelt was not at all fond of this Smith Republican 
and, in all probability, would not have appointed him 
a Moreland Commissioner. However, in terms of the task to 
be undertaken, Moses was well qualified. He had had exten- 
sive experience as Secretary of State under Governor Al 
Smith, cooperating with the latter in his efforts to create an 
efficient administrative organization. Moses was reputed to 
know the state government thoroughly and was highly re- 
spected as an efficient administrator. Despite his inadequacy 
in handling people, he was well known as a hard-driving and 
able worker. Lehman may have also felt it important to have 
a Republican like Moses to insure the support and confidence 
of skeptics and critics of the Democratic administration, for 
obviously he did not want to convey any impression of an 
attempt to “whitewash” the situation. His stated reasons 
for the Moses appointment were contained in a letter to 
Roosevelt at Warm Springs in which he explained: 


In the first place, I knew that you felt that he was 
courageous and of great ability; in the second place, 
I was convinced that he would work very well with the 
Superintendant of Banks and help in all the steps 
leading to the reorganization of the department; and 
finally I thought that he was so familiar with the 
various departments of the State government that he 


would be less likely to disrupt things than would a 
brand new man... .! 


Although Roosevelt would not, in all likelihood, have 
appointed Moses, Lehman’s choice strengthened the Gover- 
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nor in at least two ways. General response was favorable to 
the Moses appointment. Secondly, although some Republi- 
cans, led by W. Kingsland Macy, could see nothing good in 
the establishment of the Moreland inquiry, Roosevelt was 
able to disregard this criticism mainly because Moses set 
about his task with his usual determination to do a compe- 
tent and thorough job. Moses did not hesitate to attack Gov- 
ernor Smith’s appointment of Warder to the Bank Depart- 
ment nor to criticize Smith’s nephew for leaving his job with 
the Banking Department to become part-time counsel for 
the City Trust Company as its representative before the 
Banking Department." 

Since the report and recommendations of the Moreland 
Investigation were handled by Governor Roosevelt, Leh- 
man’s direct involvement ended with the establishment of 
the Commission. Several writers familiar with the story have 
criticized Roosevelt for not following through with Moses’ 
proposals for basic banking reform so necessary in 1929. What 
role did Lehman play at this point? Did he press Roosevelt 
on Moses’ suggestions? On the basis of available evidence 
there appears no indication that Lehman tried to influence 
Roosevelt. If Lehman had had a definite view, would he have 
been able to influence Roosevelt? Although this question is 
difficult to answer, it must be recalled that in view of Roose- 
velt’s gubernatorial leadership, he would in all likelihood 
have had the last word, regardless of Lehman’s attitude. On 
the other hand, Franklin D. Roosevelt did listen to advisers 
and he did respect Lehman’s financial background. It appears 
more likely that Lehman agreed with Roosevelt at this point 
because the former’s banking background tended to insure 
confidence in the public-spiritedness of the majority of bank- 
ers. Lehman evidenced, on occasion, a willingness to follow 
the lead of bankers, believing that cooperation could solve 
some banking problems without the need to resort to gov- 
ernment intervention. However, while Moses pursued his 
investigation, Lehman was so concerned with the human 
aspects resulting from the failure of the City Trust Company 
that he personally participated in helping to organize a new 
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banking institution—the Mutual Trust Company—to assume 
the assets and liabilities of the defunct company. 


From the very beginning of reorganization proceedings 
Lehman was in close contact with responsible government 
officials and leading bankers—holding most meetings in his 
home. It was primarily Lehman’s experience in fiscal mat- 
ters, and his willingness to assume responsibility for the ar- 
rangement, which helped restore public confidence. Filled 
with anxiety over the new banking scheme the bankers, in 
all probability, would not have gone through with it had it 
not been for the persistence of the Acting Governor. Lehman 
explained to Roosevelt: 


The most troublesome phase of the situation is that the 
men who have organized the new bank seem to have 
cold feet about proceeding with the arrangement. The 
formal agreement between the City Trust Company and 
the Mutual Trust Company has not actually been 
signed but the money had been paid in and the or- 
ganizers of the bank are morally absolutely committed 
to the proceeding." 


Once the arrangements for the new bank were concluded 
Lehman pressed the bankers to carry out the agreement. 


Supporting Lehman’s efforts, Governor Roosevelt observed 
that: 


You must have had a horrid time in regard to the bank 
situation and I do hope that the new trust company will 
go through, and I agree with you entirely that they are 
morally obligated to do so.'% 


Led by State Chairman W. Kingsland Macy, the G. O. P. 
rebuked the bankers for their secrecy in neglecting to inform 
the public of the bank reorganization scheme. In a letter to 
Lehman, Macy impugned the motives of those who were 
helping to reorganize the defunct bank. 


It is hard for people to understand why those forming 
the Mutual Trust Company were anxious to burden 
themselves with the huge liability of the defunct City 
Trust Company... .'® 
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Lehman quickly responded to these criticisms by defend- 
ing the bankers as “public-spirited” men who were sincerely 
interested in protecting bank depositors. He also explained 
to Macy that he was personally concerned with the mass of 
people whose small savings were threatened. To prove his 
human interest in the bank Lehman announced that he was 
investing a million dollars in the new institution. Thus Leh- 
man used his good offices to spark the drive for a more stable 
institution, acknowledging the fact that the helpless deposi- 
tors looked to him, as a trained financial expert, to help pre- 
serve their interests.17 

Lehman went on to assist with other bank crises, giving 
freely of his time to strengthen resources and contributing 
money to protect depositors. He subscribed $5000 to Clarke 
Brothers when it failed in 1929 and sought to save the Fed- 
eration Bank and Trust Company in 1932. He wrote the 
head of the Federation Bank: 


I am leaving for a brief rest and I imagine during my 


absence the plan for the reorganization . . . may be 
consummated. I am accordingly sending you herewith 
my check for the amount of my subscription to the new 
stock... ™ 


One of the worst bank failures was that of the Bank of 
United States in 1930, affecting some four hundred fifty 
thousand depositors directly, and indirectly perhaps a third 
of the population of New York City. On the eve of its collapse 
Lehman recalled that many of the country’s banking institu- 
tions were badly tied up because of their inability to liqui- 
date their frozen assets. When he learned that the strength 
of the Bank was being questioned because of its inability to 
liquidate frozen assets he immediately advised the Superin- 
tendent of Banks to strengthen the liquid position of the 
bank. Steps were immediately taken by the Superintendent 
and interested bankers to bring about a merger with other 
institutions, to liquidate assets, or failing this to bring in 
increased capital resources in the form of cash.’® 


Lehman came down from Albany and conferred with 
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Governor George Harrison of the Federal Reserve Bank, who 
was convinced that the necessary steps would be taken on 
December 10th, the day before the bank was closed, to ar- 
range for new capital and liquid resources. Lehman request- 
ed permission to attend the gathering but was informed that 
this was not necessary since the bankers preferred reaching 
a solution without state officials. However, Lehman remained 
at his home subject to call. At midnight a deadlock developed 
when several participants expressed the feeling that their own 
interest would be best served by not consummating the agree- 
ment. Lehman then hurried to the meeting, where he plead- 
ed with the bankers until three in the morning to save the 
bank, but to no avail.*° In retrospect Lehman said: 


I was unsuccessful but never in all my life have I 
labored harder to prevent what I looked upon .. . as 


a calamity. Never in my life have I fought harder to 
save others.”! 


When the question was raised whether the Lieutenant 
Governor had done as well with the Bank of United States 
as he had with the City Trust Company, Lehman expiained 
that he was not in a position to make the sacrifice of so large 
a sum of money necessary to save the Bank of United States. 
Besides, he did not believe that this financial support would 
be an effective remedy.”* 


In Lehman’s handling of the banking crisis we can observe 
some characteristics of his leadership. He exhibited deep con- 
cern for the welfare of depositors and sought to restore con- 
fidence by investing large sums of money. In addition, he 
acted decisively and with foresight in his appointment of 
Moses as a Moreland Commissioner. However, once he sur- 
rendered the reins of Acting Governor upon Roosevelt’s re- 
turn from the south, Lehman immediately lost command of, 
and responsibility for, the banking situation. 

Governor Roosevelt initiated significant improvements in 
the State’s prison policy along the lines of a more modern 
penological philosophy. Assisting him in this objective was 
his Lieutenant Governor. Although Roosevelt had the prime 
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responsibility for proposing and agitating for prison reform, 
he was able to utilize Lehman in several ways. The Lieuten- 
ant Governor gathered extensive information concerning 
prison conditions, and his enlightened addresses helped edu- 
cate the public as to the need for reform. Assigned by Roose- 
velt to investigate the criticisms levelled against the con- 
struction of a new prison in Attica, Lehman illustrated both 
care and perception in his study, the results of which strength- 
ened the Governor's prison proposals.** 

During 1929 there were three prison riots in the State, the 
most desperate, at Auburn, occurring while Roosevelt was 
on tour in the Midwest. The principal keeper was murdered, 
a dozen other keepers wounded or gassed, and eight convicts 
killed. The warden and several guards were held as hostages.** 
When informed of the riot Acting Governor Lehman moved 
swiftly into command, since he was unable to reach Roose- 
velt for consultation. The inmates were in partial control 
of the prison for some six hours before authorities could get 
an upper hand. When he learned that the convicts had 
threatened the life of the principal warden unless permitted 
to escape, Lehman announced defiantly: 


As long as I am here there will be no compromise, no 
matter what the circumstances or what the result may 
be.?5 


There were tense moments at the Executive Chamber 
before the prisoners capitulated, releasing the warden. Leh- 
man later explained the basis for his bold ultimatum: 


When the authority of the State is flaunted and attacked 
those in revolt deserve no more consideration than 
would hostile armed invaders of our State territory.*® 


This was an extremely difficult crisis for the Acting Gov- 
ernor. Had he any other alternative but this uncompromis- 
ing position? Actually, there were grave risks involved in 
any decision. To have refrained from action might have 
meant the life of the warden. On the other hand, his bold 
demand for capitulation likewise might have meant the war- 
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den’s life. Perhaps he was fortunate that the prisoners capitu- 
lated out of fear that he meant what he said. Could Lehman 
have offered a compromise solution—i.e., that he would con- 
sider certain prison reforms in return for their capitulation? 
Even this was fraught with danger, for the prisoners were 
in an emotionally defiant mood. They had murdered the 
principal keeper and might not stop at this point. Although 
each possible alternative was apparently available to Leh- 
man, he appears to have selected the one strategy which, 
while risky, appeared to evoke the least possible cost in hu- 
man life. 

Lehman’s show of force, or “toughness,” during the riot 
was not typical of his basic philosophy towards prisoners. He 
believed in the modernization of the prison system. In his 
public addresses he urged that studies center not on the crim- 
inal act alone but on attempting to understand the criminal 
in his varied relations to society—the prison system and the 
kindred problems of parole and probation. Spending mil- 
lions for new buildings to house prisoners would, Lehman 
believed, no more solve the prison problems than would the 
spending of huge sums for palatial structures to serve as com- 
mon schools promote the cause of education if other fac- 
tors were neglected. For Lehman the problem had three 
important phases: the prevention of crime, reforms in the 
treatment of prisoners designed to promote the redemption 
of those who showed promise of “going straight” if given an 
opportunity, and the proper care and guidance for the pa- 
roled prisoner through a scientific parole system.?” 

This approach to the prisoner was identical with that of 
Governor Roosevelt's. Reform in the parole system was em- 
phasized by the Lieutenant Governor in his public addresses 
and was an important phase of the Roosevelt program. Leh- 
man urged replacement of the inexperienced, part-time Pa- 
role Board with competent, trained personnel devoting them- 
selves exclusively to formulating an efficient parole system. 
His objective was not to make parole easier, as some criticiz- 
ed, but to give assurance that all factors involved in parole 
cases would have careful and balanced attention—including 
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behavior during custody, the likelihood of “going straight,” 
home and family conditions and an understanding of the 
prisoner’s character. Lehman urged utilization of research 
in psychology as an aid to analyzing the problems of the pris- 
oner. Lehman further proposed that the Parole Board could 
be of vital importance to the Governor in his exercise of the 
pardoning power, making adequate investigations of the 
merits of applicants for executive clemency. The New York 
Times warmly praised the Lieutenant Governor’s advanced 
ideas, contending: 


A more lucid, able and convincing presentation of the 
prison question in this state and of sound penological 
principles has not been made than by. . . Lehman. . . 
He proposes a “middle course”. . 


It is rather a plan which reconciles two viewpoints, 
neither of which is tenable without qualification by 
the other—a plan which offers “an intelligent medium 
between brutality and privilege”. . . .?8 


These ideas were incorporated into Roosevelt’s legislative 
program. According to one historian, Lehman’s influence was 
of great significance, for: 


As a result of unceasing efforts by Lieutenant Governor 
Lehman, who more than any other official of prom- 
inence at the Capital had shown consistent interest in 
the parole problems, and by Senator Baumes, the 
lawmakers in both houses adopted the Baumes-Esmond 
measure.?® 


This law provided for an enlightened parole system super- 
vised by a board of three full-time members, appointed by 
the Governor with the consent of the Senate. Within a year 
Roosevelt was concluding that: 


If I were asked what I considered the greatest contri- 
bution Lieutenant Governor Lehman and I have made 
at Albany, I would say that it has been along the lines 
of public social welfare. We have evolved a definite and 
clear prison policy.*° 
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From his experiences in the field of crime and prison 
riots, Lehman accumulated invaluable training for his gov- 
ernorship. He brought to the office an advanced concept of 
penology which included a desire for a “scientific” rehabili- 
tation program which he urged at his Crime Conference in 
1935 and in subsequent legislation. In addition, he indicated 
a forceful and uncompromising attitude towards those who 
he felt were defying the State’s law enforcement powers. His 
reaction to the Auburn Prison riot appeared to project the 
position he would assume in 1933 when dairy farmers resort- 
ed to violence to prevent milk shipments. 


Long before he became Governor, Lehman was known as 
an understanding friend of labor. The renowned Socialist 
leader, Norman Thomas, hailed the financier as a “devotee” 
of the working man. This was revealed in 1931 when Thomas 


called upon Lehman to help clean up one of the racket-rid- 
den unions: 


Your services in union affairs in New York as well as 
the fact that you chance to be an honorary member of 
this union have made the men with a grievance think 
of you independently of my own thought.*! 


By 1929 he was warmly acknowledged as the leading media- 
tor in the closing industry. This reputation was further en- 
hanced by Lehman’s time-consuming activities as mediator 
during his Lieutenant Governorship. The success of a labor 
organizing drive in Philadelphia was due largely to Lehman’s 
efforts. Wrote Leo Wolman of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers: 


I cannot tell you how grateful both Mr. Hillman and 
myself are to you for your very valuable cooperation on 
other occasions as well as this.*? 


In 1930, before collective bargaining had been incorporat- 
ed into law, the International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union in New York City threatened to call out its 35,000 
members on strike. Governor Roosevelt immediately re- 
sponded by appointing Lehman as conciliator. Since there 
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were three groups involved in the dispute—the union (ILG- 
WU), the contractors (the Association of Dress Manufac- 
turers, Inc.), and the jobbers (the Wholesale Dress Manufac- 
turers Association)—the task of mediator was more difficult 
than usual. In addition, the labor-mar2gement dispute was 
compounded by a sharp cleavage between contractors and 
jobbers. Despite a series of all-night sessions, the interest and 
determination of the Lieutenant Governor remained con- 
stant. The Albany correspondent for the New York Herald 
Tribune was moved to publish a descriptive time-table indi- 
cating Lehman’s exhausting activities during this trying 
period.** The final settlement resulted in establishment of 
an arbitration system with a full-time impartial chairman for 
the New York dress industry. 

Time and again he was called upon to assume the role of 
negotiator resolving conflicts in the clothing industry. The 
special qualities which made him a popular and successful 
mediator were enumerated by a management spokesman as: 


unlimited patience, diplomatic tact, abundant 


resourcefullness [sic] and timely and helpful sug- 
gestions.*4 


_ Unknown to the general public, Lehman had loaned a 
significant sum to a major union momentarily destitute of 
funds. Replying affirmatively to a plea by the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union to assist it during a financial 
crisis in 1928, Lehman reasoned that: 


While I was anxious not to appear to be taking sides 
in any labor dispute or situation, I felt justified. .. . 
{1 am thoroughly convinced that the prosperity of the 
garment industry can be obtained only through a well 
managed and responsible and honest association of 
workers.*® 


Lehman firmly believed that through his financial support 
to the I.L.G.W.U. he was helping the entire industry and 
thus serving the interests of the whole community. He went 
so far as to advise others to follow his example.** 

Lehman’s early recognition of the importance of unions 
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and their right to organize illustrated an enlightened and 
liberal philosophy for one trained in the banker’s world. Few 
public or business spokesmen were prepared, in 1929, to 
accept Lehman’s contention that poor working conditions in 
the garment industry were due “to the weakened condition 
of the union, which has found it impossible to enforce its 
standards either in the shop or on their own members.” 
Indicative of Lehman’s belief in labor’s right to organize 
was his decision to resign as director of the American Glanz- 
stoff Corporation and the American Bemberg Corporation of 
Elizabethtown, Tennessee, producers of rayon and artificial 
silk, because of management’s use of force in handling strik- 
ers. This action followed unsuccessful efforts on his part to 
have both corporations adjust their grievances with the em- 
ployees in an equitable and peaceful manner.*? In May, 1932, 
during a strike at the Endicott-Johnson Works in upstate 
New York, Mayor L. E. Youngs wired Acting Governor Leh- 


man requesting state troopers to prevent anticipated trouble. 
Lehman refused, contending: 


Under the circumstances I reiterate my position that I 
decline to order State police to Johnson City unless 
and until I have definite evidence that the local peace 
authorities of the village and county are unable to 
care for any situation that may possibly arise.** 


By his espousal of labor’s right to organize and bargain 
collectively, and by his contributions to struggling unions, 
Lehman proved his dependability as a sincere friend of 
labor. Long before his governorship, the financier’s actions 
insured organized labor’s support for further political cam- 
paigns and legislative battles. It was also evident that Lehman 
was building a substantial following in the urban centers 
because of an advanced social welfare philosophy. In the 
1930 election, for example, he ran ahead of Governor Roose- 
velt in New York City by some 50,000 votes. After this cam- 


paign, State Comptroller Tremaine was moved to write 
Lehman: 


I firmly believe that the Democratic victory was due, 
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in a very large measure, to the people’s belief in forward 

looking and progressive government. You carried Erie 

County by nearly 17,000 as against losing it by 27,000 

last time, which is a wonderful tribute to the splendid 
you have done as Lieutenant Governor.*® 


Summary 


Reviewing Lehman’s leadership as Lieutenant Governor, 
the New York World commented: 


. fhe] has lifted a routine job out of routine 


mediocrity and made it a vital and helpful agency of 
the state.*° 


In a similar vein the Troy Record expressed the feeling 
that Lehman had made a “stolid treadmill job into some- 
thing dynamic.” * The varied experiences of Herbert Leh- 
man between 1929 and 1932 indicate that to a great extent, 
Governor Roosevelt created the opportunities Which en- 


abled Lehman to play a much more active role than was 
usual for lieutenant governors. At the same time, Lehman’s 
leadership role was circumscribed by Roosevelt. In attempt- 
ing to evaluate the role of Lehman, therefore, one must re- 
call that the Governor was, to a considerable degree, respon- 
sible for the opportunities as well as the limitations of his 
“good right arm” and that the state constitution made the 
role of the Lieutenant Governor an unimportant one. In 
addition, Lehman’s leadership was sporadic, lacking in con- 
tinuity because of the nature of his constitutional position 
and because of the role assigned him by Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. Whatever else may be said of his perforance, Lehman 
exhibited devotion and sincerity. He assumed his assignments 
with a profound feeling of responsibility and a deep sense of 
dedication. 


1 Another reason for Roosevelt's hesitation was the fact that the political 
situation in 1928 did not appear very promising for the Democrats in the 
nation. 

2 Bernard Bellush, Franklin D. Roosevelt as Governor of New York (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1955). Rexford Guy Tugwell, The Demo- 
cratic Roosevelt (Garden City: Doubleday and Co., Inc., 1957), chapters 9 
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THE DIRECTOR'S PAGE 
The Director and the Vice Director 


This will all be too confusing, considering the title of this 
page, unless I quickly explain that Louis Jones is too far away 
to be providing copy for this issue of New York History. I, 
Fred Rath, have inherited the mantle temporarily and with 
it the responsibility for writing ““The Director’s Page.” 

About the Director—he fled the local scene toward the end 
of July. Until the day he left he put in his usual long day on 
Association affairs, leaving to Mrs. Jones the job of getting 
them ready for a 414-month study-tour abroad. They made 
it, more tired than I had ever seen them before. It was a 
good thing they sailed rather than flew, for thus they had 


about a week to rest before their European peregrinations 
began. 


Some of you will be interested to know that we stay in 


touch through dictating machine tapes. Dr. Jones took a 
compact “box” with him, and at intervals he sits down and 
talks into it. The tapes are sent back to us and his secretary, 
Mrs. Willsey, plays them and types a transcription. These 
constitute Dr. Jones’s notes on his tour, and we have more 
than 150 pages of them already. 

Landing in West Germany, they lingered only for a short 
time there, then motored to Denmark. (They are touring in 
a Volkswagen Microbus Kamper.) Loving what they were 
seeing and learning there, they began to fall behind schedule 
even then. But they did move on into Sweden and then Nor- 
way, obviously beguiled and impressed. In the first six weeks, 
1 think it was, they had visited thirty-eight museums, thus 
forcing me to declare that our annual competition to see 
which of us can see the most museums and historic sites and 
buildings in the most places is ‘“‘No contest.” This year I am 
claiming that I have been fouled. 

The story of their travels, their experiences with foreign 
colleagues, the comparisons they are making with our own 
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operations, the new ideas they are aborning—these things 
comprise their story and we shall persuade them to tell it 
some day. I had better stick to what has been happening 
“back at the ranch,” as Dr. Jones put it. 


Death of Mrs. Alton B. Parker 


We note with deep regret the death on August 20th, at 
age eighty-eight, of one of our Honorary Trustees, Mrs. 
Amelia Day Campbell Parker. Judge Alton Brook Parker, 
her late husband, who died in 1926, was at one time president 
of the New York State Historical Association; his interest in 


our affairs was continued by his widow as long as she was 
active. 


13th Annual Seminars on American Culture 


Never in the history of Seminars have so many people 
come from so many places and, seemingly, enjoyed themselves 
so much while they learned. During our two-week annual 
bout with American culture, American culture, I am happy 


to report, won. As a relative newcomer to the Cooperstown 
scene, I can, at long last, express my amazement at the success 
each year of Seminars. I now know some of the factors that 
contribute to that success, but I remain in awe of their deli- 
cate admixture. Take as one part a student body that is re- 
ceptive to ideas rather than mere facts; add 14 courses which 
can be artfully synthesized if carefully planned and prepared; 
mix with a faculty specially selected as inspired teachers; set 
out in the Cooperstown sun in July and allow to rise; add the 
salt of a Dr. Jones and a loyal staff dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that this is their job to do well—the result should be a 
top-quality product, and 369 people from 22 states thought 
it was. To all of the faculty members who gave so much of 
themselves, we are again grateful; to all of the “students,” 
come back again, for, needless to say, we shall try to do as 
well next year. 


Summer, 1960 
During Seminars—i.e., over the mid-weekend—the Board 
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of Trustees met to discuss our affairs. They found our house 
in good order and elected Carl Carmer to succeed the late 
Jared van Wagenen, Jr., as Vice President. Whitney North 
Seymour, Jr., gave the annual meeting talk, the thoughtful 
reactions to Clio of a lawyer and artist. 

The 13th Annual Junior Livestock Show was another 
great success, with Mr. F. Ambrose Clark presenting the 
Farmers’ Museum cups not to a single winner but to two 
winners. This unprecedented tie came out of the judging 
of a record registration of 550 head of cattle, sheep, and 
swine. Again, we really got dirtied up and it took weeks to, 
recover, but a livelier and more fitting use of our grounds,. 
by young farmers, male and female, could hardly be found. 

Travel during the summer—alas!—was off the pace. At 
least up until the time of going to press we find ourselves, 
both at Fenimore House and The Farmers’ Museum, running 
some 5% behind last year. It seemis to be a regional matter 
for us, with other New York State attractions also reporting 
a decrease in visitation. The potential monetary loss will be 
offset, we trust, by the slight increase in price this year at 
Farmers’ Museum. 

Summer for us ended after Labor Day with the staging of 
our Local History Workshop in Oswego. Dr. Jones gave such 
full coverage to this in the last New York History that I see 
little reason to repeat. Civil War buffs and local historians 
faced with the prospect of four years of centennial warfare 
showed up—to our surprise—from as far away as Ohio. There 
were about 150 of them on the campus of the State Univers- 
ity College of Education campus at one time or another and 
the program, they agreed, was stimulating and informative. 
A good deal was added by the careful gathering together of 
useful material which was mimeographed and distributed, 
but the chief excellence of the program derived, as always, 
from the carefully chosen speakers and panelists. 


Public Relations 


Under the aegis of George R. Clay, “ere was a continuing 
spate of topnotch publicity about th? Association and The 
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Farmers’ Museum. That, however, is only one of the reasons 
why we accepted with genuine regret Mr. Clay’s resignation 
at the end of August. The real reason for our sorrow was 
that we hated to lose the Clays, all of them, as nearby friends. 
Mrs. Clay and every one of the five children, as well as Mr. 
Clay, wormed their ways individually and collectively into 
our affections and we shall miss them all. Mr. Clay has gone 
to Princeton University, a wholly unlikely thing for a Har- 
vard man to do and an action which I, a Dartmouth product, 
disapprove of both in theory ‘and in practice! 


Summer Round-up 


Two of our summer employees, Joseph Thatcher, of Ohio 
Wesleyan and Bexley, Ohio, and Kent Barwick, of Syracuse 
University and Long Island, were put on a fellowship-intern 
basis. The results were good. Not only did we have the extra 
pairs of hands r.ecessary to get us through a summer season 
but these young men got special training in our kind of op- 
erations. Kent, who had been with us before as a summer 
employee, worked a great deal with Sheldon and Caroline 
Keck on painting-restoration. Joe, a Seminarian last year, 
ran the gamut of jobs from audio-visual aide to blacksmith’s 
helper. Their schedules were a bit rugged at times, but we 
(and they) thought it was good for them. 

Special honors came to Stephen C. Clark, the Yorkers, and 
one of our Yorker chapters, the Frontiersmen at Orchard 
Park, when the American Association for State and Local 
History gave them national Awards of Merit early in Sep- 
tember. The citations have not yet been received, but we 
shall quote them in the next issue. 

Dr. Jones never bothered to mention, last issue, that he 
was elected a vice president of the American Association of 
Museums in May. And I can close by saying that I am the 
new president of the American Association for State and 
Local History, an honor that came, I hasten to say, after the 
Awards of Merit were granted. 


FREDERICK L. RaTH, Jr. 
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The Letters and Journals of James Fenimore Cooper. Edited 
by James Franklin Beard. (2 vols. The Belknap Press of 
Harvard University Press. Pp. xlv+ 444; viiit+ 420, 
Illustrations. $20.00) 


Plans for this admirable edition of Cooper’s letters were 
laid more than a decade ago when Professor Beard was at 
work on his Princeton disseration, James Fenimore Cooper: 
Craftsman of Democratic Fiction. He realized at that time 
that no definitive biographical or critical study of Cooper 
could ever be written until his correspondence was collected 
and edited. Though Cooper is said not to have enjoyed writ- 
ing letters, the facts belie the legend. He corresponded con- 
stantly with members of his family, friends, his publishers, 
political and literary figures, and governmental officials. If 


this now widely dispersed correspondence could be brought 
together and edited, we should have a new image of this 
illustrious American who was much maligned in his life- 
time and whose complex personality is still only dimly un- 
derstood. 


No systematic effort to gather the Cooper letters was made 
until forty years ago when his grandson and namesake under- 
took to edit the correspondence. (Two earlier proposals to 
publish some of the letters had come to nothing.) The result- 
ing edition (1922) has been one of the important primary 
sources in Cooper scholarship ever since. Though the grand- 
son had inherited the author’s papers and had collected other 
Cooper material, his edition printed many more letters to 
Cooper than from him and most of these were written to 
members of his family. The scope of Professor Beard’s edi- 
tion will be seen in the following comparative figures. He 
prints 333 Cooper letters from the period which these first 
two volumes cover. For the same period (44 of Cooper’s 62 
years) the grandson printed only 25 letters. 


Professor Beard has been indefatigable in his search. Ap- 
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proximately two-thirds of the letters and documents are new 
and many others he in effect discovered because they lay 
unregarded in newspapers or obscure publications. His drag- 
net brought up treasure from forty-eight institutional li- 
braries and fourteen private collections. The public libraries 
which yielded their Cooper letters extend, alphabetically, 
from the Biblioteca Civita di Torino to the Yale Library and 
include such unlikely repositories as the Bibliothéque Polo- 
naise in Paris and the Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek of 
Vienna. Private collectors were evidently most cooperative. 
Possibly the richest finds were obtained from the collections 
of Mr. Clifton Waller Barrett and Mr. David Richardson— 
except of course for the materials owned by the Cooper fam- 
ily. 

In 1948 the novelist’s grandsons entered into an agreement 
with Professor Beard under which, for a stated period, he 
was to exercise “the rights and prerogatives of the Cooper 
family with respect to the novelist’s unpublished papers, to 
collect facsimiles of all discoverable and available letters to 
and from Cooper . . . and to proceed as expeditiously as pos- 
sible with the editing on principles to be determined by the 
editor.” The principles so determined proved to be eminent- 
ly workable. (They are set forth on pages xl-xlv.) In brief 
the plan was to publish the full texts of all known and avail- 
able letters and journals, published and unpublished. Be- 
cause of their quantity, letters to Cooper were to be excluded, 
but this material has been so ingeniously drawn on for ex- 
planatory notes that the context of each letter is made suffic- 
iently clear to the reader. The text provided is not a literal 
transcript of Cooper’s calligraphic pecularities but it is as 
close to a letter by letter reproduction as a sound and read- 
able text needs to be. 

The letters group themselves rather naturally within 
periods of Cooper’s life (I “Schoolboy, Naval Officer”; II 
“Gentleman Farmer, Entrepreneur”; III “The Early New 
York Years’; etc.). Each of these sections is preceded by a 
short but highly informative introduction. Taken together 
these introductions constitute a succinct factual biography 
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of Cooper’s early years. The arrangement of the notes can- 
arrangements and thus we have a good deal of additional in- 
not be praised too highly. First comes information on the 
present whereabouts of the manuscript or other source, fol- 
lowed by a note on previous publication, if any. Then comes 
a brief sketch of the recipient of the latter (for the first letter 
to each recipient) and, in every instance, the required infor- 
mation about circumstances surrounding the writing of the 
letter. Allusions to persons, places, and events are fully but 
not excessively footnoted. Professor Beard’s knowledge of 
Cooper’s multitudinous activities and connections is espe- 
cially well shown in these notes. Only very occasionally did he 
have to give up and write “Probably . . .”. In a letter of in- 
terest to residents of Cooperstown and the vicinity, written 
to his brother Richard in May 1831, Cooper nostagically 
mentions nineteen old friends and acquaintances. Before 
only one allusion does the editor confess ignorance: “There 
was an old man of the name of Burrill who used to sell cakes. 
Is he living? If so tell him I wish him comfortable old age.” 


Of most particular interest are the runs of letters to corre- 
spondents to whom Cooper was close and consequently wrote 
frankly and fully. Several of these figures are mere shadows 
in the Cooper biographies. Because Professor Beard has dis- 
covered many new letters to them, they have now come to 
life. Though a good deal is known about William Branford 
Shubrick, a fellow naval officer and Cooper’s most intimate 
friend, only one letter of Cooper to him and part of another 
have previously been published. Professor Beard adds four 
that are new, including a very long and important one writ- 
ten in September 1830 (ten pages in this edition), mainly 
concerned with Cooper’s views on Nullification. The letters 
to Luther Bradish, lawyer, diplomat, and statesman and 
another lifelong friend of Cooper, are less interesting in 
themselves, yet they serve to bring Bradish up into the light. 
He is not mentioned in the biographies by Boynton, Spiller, 
or Grossman. Of the six letters to him printed here, five are 
new. Of the eight letters to Charles Wilkes, the prominent 
New York banker, and another friend from childhood, five 
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are new. Wilkes assisted Cooper in some of his financial 
formation about his income. The six letters to William Ca- 
bell Rives, to whom President Jackson entrusted the delicate 
mission of adjusting the troublesome spoliation claims on 
France, are all new. Of special interest are the series of let- 
ters to two American artists whom Cooper assisted in many 
ways and whose friendship he greatly valued, S. F. B. Morse 
and Horatio Greenough. Of the ten letters to Morse, five 
are new. Cooper found Morse most companionable, espe- 
cially in rambles through art galleries and the streets of Rome 
and Paris. In nearly every letter Cooper urges Morse to come 
and make a visit. The letters to Greenough the sculptor, 
twenty-one in number and all new, are much longer and 
more interesting than the letters to Morse because Cooper 
was Greenough’s patron and was endeavoring, through him, 
to persuade his countrymen to encourage American sculp- 
tors. Greenough later wrote of Cooper that “he saved me 
from despair, after my second return to Italy. He employed 
me as I wished to be employed; and has. . . been a father to 
me in kindness.” Cooper’s affection for Greenough is shown 
in every one of these gossipy, very human letters. In many 
respects this run of letters (all in the private collection of 
Mr. David Richardson of Washington) is the most valuable 
of Professor Beard’s many discoveries. 


To another correspondent, Mrs. Peter Augustus Jay, 
Cooper wrote in a vein different from that he used with any 
of his other friends. The wife of a public-spirited lawyer in 
New York, Mrs. Jay had an insatiable interest in manners, 
particularly aristocratic manners. Cooper undertook, with 
some good-natured grumbling, more affected than real, to 
keep her supplied with detailed accounts of the grand din- 
ners, soirées, balls, and race meets he attended in France and 
England. For her relish he faithfully records the names of 
all the royal, noble, and aristocratic persons he encounters, 
what they wore, what they ate, and what they said. “There, 
Madam,” he pauses to remark in the middle of a long letter 
written in October 1826, “is a famous dish of gossip for you! 
Princes, Dukes, Ministers &c, &c—without end—’’. Of these 
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eight superb letters five are new and the others had been 
published only in part. 

Of interest to students of Cooper’s career as a writer will 
be the large number of new letters—more than forty—to his 
publishers, English and American. Cooper was unusually 
tough with them once his reputation was established and he 
knew what his novels were worth. There can scarcely be a 
haughtier passage in any letter from an author to his pub- 
lisher than this from Cooper to Colburn and Bentley, writ- 
ten on December 1, 1830: 


I propose to sell you a work of the usual size, to be 
called “The Bravo.” Scene in Italy; time the com- 
mencement of 18th century, and action chiefly in 
Venice. Work to be ready before the Ist June 1831; 
being now about half written. To this proposal, I wish a 
speedy reply, stating the price you will be willing to pay, 
and I will abstain from all other offers until you have 
had sufficient time to form your decision. 

Not a word about plot or characters! If Messrs. Colburn and 
Bentley want a novel about Venice in the 18th century, let 
them say how much they will offer for it. Earlier in this let- 
ter Cooper sums up his attitude toward the trade: 

You are the best judges of the value of a book in the 
market, and I have no desire to drive any bargain with 
you, that you may think unprofitable. In dealing with 
my publishers I can only consider a work as an article 
of traffick, and must be content to take as much as I 
can get, and no more. 

As one reads on in these two volumes, the story of Cooper’s 
life as we have known it expands on many sides. From the 
new letters we get detailed information about his first efforts 
at novel writing. Particularly valuable is confirmation of the 
fact that he needed the money which writing might bring him 
and had no intention of being a mere amateur. In new letters 
to Smith Thompson and Samuel L. Southard, Secretaries of 
the Navy, we learn much about the circumstances under 
which he resigned from naval service. Professor Beard has 
found many journalistic letters of Cooper which have lain 
forgotten in the newspapers to which they were contributed. 
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Thus our knowledge of Cooper as a journalist is increased. 
Details of family life are filled in, the most interesting being 
the information contained in four new letters to members of 
the De Lancey family. These, together with the editor’s help- 
ful notes, explain why Cooper was estranged from his father- 
in-law and brothers-in-law. We learn more about the “Bread 
and Cheese” lunch club which Cooper helped to found. We 
also pick up new facts about his relations with Lafayette. 

Of these 333 letters, 248 were written after Cooper de- 
parted with his family for their six-year sojourn in Europe. 
Yet in letter after letter which he sent home he evinces his 
constant and informed interest in the affairs of his country. 
The friend of statesmen, diplomats, and men of affairs in 
England, France, and America, he was in a position to know 
what should be done. Being Cooper, he spoke out in public 

_as well as private. It is most useful to have so large an addi- 
tion to the private record of his views on economics and poli- 
tics. 

When Professor Beard’s task is completed—there will be 
at least two more volumes—Cooper will stand before us with 
all his intellectual energy, his zest for experience, and his ver- 
satility in many fields besides writing. It may be that Cooper, 
like Scott, will never again be popular as a novelist. But he is 
a figure of great importance in American intellectual his- 
tory. If the literary critics desert him, the historians of our 
culture are certain to give him increasing attention. The 
letters will be indispensable to them. Even in its incomplete 
state this edition stands at the head of the scholarship de- 
voted to Cooper. It augurs well for the biography on which 
Professor Beard is at work. 


Princeton University WILLARD THORP 


Domestic Manners of The Americans. By Mrs. Frances Trol- 
lope. Edited, with an introduction, new materials, and 
notes by Donald Smalley. With the 24 original illustra- 
tions by Auguste Hervieu. (Vintage Books, distributed 
by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1960. Pp. Ixxxvi, 456, xx. 
$1.65) 
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Donald Smalley, professor of Victorian Literature at the 
University of Illinois, produced this excellent edition of Mrs. 
Trollope’s classic, published under the imprint of Knopf in 
1949. Too long out of print, the book happily reappears at 
a modest price, in a handy size, clearly printed on attractive 
paper. The illustrations are surprisingly well reproduced, 
and the frontispiece is a portrait of Mrs. Trollope from the 
fifth edition, 1839. 

Mr. Smalley’s full introduction and rich annotation are 
distinguished in both research and style. There is of course 
a bibliography, and the index is a model. 


New York State provided Mrs. Trollope with many of her 
most striking observations. Her account of her trip up the 
Hudson and by canal boat and coach to Niagara Falls in 1831 
can hardly fail to interest the general reader, as well as the 
historian. 

Throughout her three-year visit in this country Mrs. Trol- 
lope showed great interest in the arts and in our museums. 
The cross light her comments cast on the painting of the 
period, especially the emerging Hudson River School, is re- 
vealing. 

So much has been said of Mrs. Trollope’s alleged ill humor 
and “inaccurate” reporting, that few in recent years have 
bothered to read Domestic Manners on their own account. 
In fact, she was a courageous, witty woman, carefully obser- 
vant, and remarkably sympathetic to what she saw, much of 
which was indeed crude and irrational. Mark Twain, in sup- 
pressed passages from Life on the Mississippi, wrote in part, 
“of all those tourists . . . I like Dame Trollope best. She 
found a ‘civilization’ here which you, reader, could not have 
endured; and which you would not have regarded as a civili- 
zation at all. Mrs. Trollope spoke of this civilization in plain 
terms—plain and unsugared, but honest and without malice, 
and without hate. . .” 


It’s an experience. 


Cooperstown AGNES HALSEY JONES 
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Medicine and Society in America 1660-1860. By Richard 


Harrison Shryock. (New York University Press, 1960. 
Pp. 166. $4.00) 


This volume on the development of early American medi- 
cine and the growth of medical societies is the outgrowth of 
a series of four lectures which Professor Shryock of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania delivered at New York University in 
1959. It covers, in four sections, the origins of a medical pro- 
fession in America, medical thought and practice between 
1660 and 1820, health and diseases, and finally, medicine aru 
society in the transitional period from 1820 until 1860. 

At first the few medical practitioners in the colonies con- 
formed to the existing English pattern where the doctor was 
an internist with a university M.D., while the surgeon was 
a person who dealt with externals, was trained by apprentice- 
ship, and generally had less academic background than an 
M.D. The apothecaries, in addition to compounding and 
selling drugs, often did some medical reading, and gave ad- 
vice along with their pills. The distinctions among these 
three professions were often blurred and their functions 
might overlap, or be combined in one person, particularly 
in the colonies, where a medical practitioner might even be 
a part time planter or divine. 

Quacks also flourish in the colonies, since there was such a 
shortage of doctors; and often doctors would publish Home 
Medical Advisors in an attempt to counter the influence of 
quacks. Some few who could afford it went to England or 
Scotland for their education, but the majority were trained 
here, reading medicine and apprenticing to physicians and 
surgeons until judged satisfactory, when they would go out 
on their own. Gradually institutions sprung up in the colon- 
ies, such as Pennsylvania Hospital (1751), and Kings Col- 
lege Medical School (1768), which gave opportunity for 
training and practice for those who could not go abroad. This 
was intensified after the Revolutionary War, when the feel- 
ing became more prevelant that what we had here was the 
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best—a sentiment which still often prevails in American medi- 
cine. 

The treatment of disease during the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries was limited not so much by the available 
medicines as by the gaps in understanding of the nature of 
disease. By the end of the eighteenth century anatomical 
research had shown the mechanics and gross workings of the 
body. But in trying to treat the body for its symptoms of 
disease, neither the humoral, mechanistic, chemical or mathe- 
matical concepts of health and disease could give a full and 
satisfactory answer. A Claude Bernard was yet to appear, and 
close experimental controls in medicine were lacking. Thus 
progress in many cases was a spotty affair. But at the same 
time as theories were discussed and discarded new theories 
and concepts took their place. The eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries were times of ideas and progress in 
medicine, along with interest in diet, hygiene, and sanitation. 

Epidemics came and went in colonial America with dis- 
couraging frequency. But these same epidemics also encour- 
aged the citizens to do something about drainage, water sup- 
ply, cleanliness, quarantine, hospitals, and increased medical 
care. Gradually the mortality rates for infants and the adult 
population showed a definite decrease, brought about as 
much through pioneer work in hygiene, diet, and practices 
in sanitation, as through medical practice. 

In Paris in the early 1800's there developed large hospital 
and teaching institutions with teachers, researchers, and doc- 
tors. The study of diseases for their own sake became more 
intensified, and with the large number of cases who were 
handled, regular examinations and post-mortems brought 
about more accurate systems of identification of diseases. 
This systematic approach became popular in America, and 
resulted in a turning to Paris for study. 

The clinical approach to medicine, the use of quantitative 
studies, more regular post-mortems, and critical observation 
did not bring about immediate results in terms of patient 
care, but was the groundwork for later treatments. Surgery 
was more immediately benefited by new discoveries and re- 
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search, as was the field of pharmacy. Pure medical research 
was difficult to carry out however in America at the time. 
This was due partly because of the lack of large adequate 
hospitals, laboratories, and medical schools, and partly be- 
cause of a tendency of doctors to look down on pure research 
as being of no practical value in daily practice. 


Also, competition in healing made it difficult for a person 
to isolate himself in clinical research. There were many medi- 
cal diploma mills, quacks, patent medicine men, religious- 
healing sects, homeopaths, and botanical healers who com- 
plicated a doctor’s life. There was a lack of uniform legisla- 
tion to control medical schooling and practice. However, as 
medical societies grew, pressure for legislation and standards 
of professional conduct gradually brought the development 
of State Boards on Health, Sanitation, and Medicine and by 
1860 American medicine was on the threshold of a new era, 
which was to be greatly accelerated after the Civil War. 

A book which attempts to cover two hundred years of medi- 
cine in less than two hundred pages must of necessity be 
highly selective in its coverage. Within this limitation Pro- 
fessor Shryock has written an excellent general history, set- 
ting forth the changing modes of thought as well as prac- 
tices. As such, Medicine and Society in America will be of 


interest to the general student of history, as well as to the 
more specialized scholar. 


Cooperstown Per Ernst GULDBECK | 
Origin of the American Revolution, 1759-1766. By Bernhard 


Knollenberg. (The Macmillan Co., New York, 1960. 
Pp. 486. $8.50) 


Mr. Knollenberg’s thesis is “that, while the British Stamp 
Act of 1765 greatly contributed to and touched off the colo- 
nial uprising of 1765-1766, the colonists had been ‘brought to 
the brink of rebellion by a number of other provocative Bri- 
tish measures from 1759 to 1764, most of which persisted 
after the Stamp Act was repealed in 1766 and contributed to 
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the mounting colonial discontent culminating in the Ameri- 
can Revolution of 1775-1783.” 

Among the factors that the author treats in varying detail 
are: the royal disallowance of Virginia’s Twopenny Act, the 
decision to station a large standing army in America, the fail- 
ure of General Amherst to deal effectively with the Indian 
uprising of 1763, the Proclamation of 1763, British efforts 
to enforce the White Pine Acts, the Molasses Act of 1733 
and its amended measure, the Sugar Act of 1764, continued 
British restrictions on colonial trade and manufacturing, with 
emphasis upon the writs of assistance, and attempts to tax the 
colonies internally, starting with the Stamp Act. The religi- 
ous issue also reared its ugly head when colonial Congrega- 
tionalists, especially in New England, strenuously opposed 
the activities of the Anglican Society for the propagation of 
the Gospel. 

Mr. Knollenberg gives a very clear picture of the British 
political scene at the end of the reign of George II and the 
beginning of that of George III, showing how factional dis- 
putes prevented the formulation of a wise policy toward the 
colonies. Likewise well drawn are the numerous legislative 
protests in the several provinces. The chapter on the Two- 
penny Act brings forth new material in competent fashion. 

More than a hundred pages of notes, most of them from 
primary sources, attest to the author’s research, as do also 
more than fifty pages of bibliographic material. All in all, 
the Origin of the American Revolution is a worthy and valu- 
able addition to the monographic works for this period. 


Syracuse University O. T. BaRcK, Jr. 


The Electric Interurban Railways in America. By George W. 
Hilton and John F. Due. (Stanford University Press, 
Stanford, California, 1960. Pp. ix, 463. $9.50) 


A pair of economic professors shine a headlight of infor- 
mation on a brief period of American history as they race 
over the once-conspicuous, but now almost-forgotten, rails 
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that connected many communities in the first quarter of the 
present century. 

The authors carefully and completely examine the rise 
and decline of electric interurban transportation from its 
beginnings at the turn of the century to its final collapse in 
the 1920’s and 1930's. Their fact-filled study probes methods 
of operation, types of equipment, traffic and service, financial 
aspects of the lines, and the regulations to which they were 
subjected. 

More than one-third of the volume consists of abbreviated 
histories, arranged by states, of over three hundred interur- 
ban companies. Here, in capsule form, are practical and fas- 
cinating details about thirty-five New York State lines that 
operated over more than one thousand miles of track. From 
one corner of the State to the other, interurbans started out 
with the expectation of a long and profitable history. All 
of them contributed to the development of their communi- 
ties as colorful studies by Reifschneider, Gordon, and others 
have revealed. But from the Jamestown, Westfield, and 
Northwestern Railway to the Albany and Hudson Railroad, 
and from the Elmira, Corning, and Waverly Railway to Paul 
Smith’s Electric Light, Power, and Railroad Company, the 
lines began operations at just the same time as automobiles, 
buses, and trucks appeared on the transportation scene. In- 
terurbans that survived competition in the 1920’s were 
killed off by the depression of the ’30’s. 

As economists, the authors view their subject as a part of 
economic history. They find it difficult, however, to assess 
the contributions of the electric interurbans to transporta- 
tion progress. It is even more unfortunate that they are un- 
able to give more than cursory attention to the social impli- 
cations of the interurbans. These lines brought the first 
cheap, speedy, and convenient transportation to many com- 
munities. With Sunday excursions, open-air cars in the sum- 
mer, and amusement parks along many outlying rights-of- 
way, the electric railway initiated a pattern of life into an 
era that is now a nostalgic memory. 


Albany WILLIAM G. TYRRELL 
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“Bucktails,” 380ff. 
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Butler, Elmer G., 58, 71 

Butler, Frank Alexander, 
books, 58 

Butterfield, Roger, 58, 71 

Butterfield, Roy L., 71; book by, 85 

Calhoun, John C., 388-89, 391, 392, 
394, 395, 401 

Campbell, George P., Curator, 61-62, 
67, 69, 322 

Canada, Spendlove’s book about, re- 
viewed, 335-37 

Canandaigua, N. Y., 14, 16, 19, 23, 
24, 27 

Cappon, Lester J., Adams-Jefferson 
Letters edited by, reviewed, 239-40 

Cardiff Giant, 65, 66, 236 

Carmer, Carl, vice president, 446 

Carpenter, Frank C., 71, 86 

Cater, Harold Dean. 50 

Chambers, Thomas, painting by, 144- 
45, 211 

Champion, Henry, 13ff. 

Champlain Valley, Selective Bibliog- 
raphy on, by G. E. Cone, reviewed, 
109-11, 244 

Chapin, Israel, 25 

Chapman, Eunice, and her divorce, 
by Nelson M. Blake, 359-78 

Chapman, James, and his wife Eunice, 
359ff. 

Charlotte County, 257 

Charlton, N. Y., Stories of, 86 

Chautaugua County, by Helen G. Mc- 
Mahon, reviewed, 101-102; letters 
concerning, 338-40 

Chemung County, 302ff. 

Chesbro, Nicholas G., 23 

Children, portraits of, 
trated, 151ff. 

Choate, Joseph, 306 

Cilley, Jonathan, 285, 409 

Circus, American, Memorial Asst., 59 

Civil War, letters, 58; background of 
Frederic’s novels, 35, 43 ff.; folk art 
paintings of, 120, 122, 138, 196, 197, 
198; maps in West Point Atlas, 112; 
Local History Workshop on, 323- 
24, 446 

Civil War 
$23 

Clark, F. Ambrose, 446 

Clark, Stephen C., gifts of, 60, 71, 118 
ff.. 322; memorial to, preceding p. 
[357]; A.A.S.L.H. Award of Merit to, 
447 

Clarkson, David, 262, 263 


account 


127ff.; illus- 


Centennial Commission, 


Clay, George R., public relations asso- 
ciate, 52, 65, 66, 67, 69, 76, 77, 322; 
resignation of, 446-47 

Clay, Henry, 279, 285, 294 

Cleveland, Grover, 299ff. 

Clinton, DeWitt, 17, 103, 380, 382-83, 
385, 388, 394, 401 

Clinton, George, British governor, 255- 
57, 258, 265 

Cobbett, Mrs. Margaret, 64 


. Coleman, J. Walter, 323-24 


Columbia County, 305ff. 

Cone, Gertrude E., Bibliograph of 
Champlain Valley by, reviewed, 109- 
11, 244 

Connecticut, claims by, 8; mortgages 
to, Off. 

Cooper, James Fenimore, 410; Letters 
and Journals of, reviewed, 451-56 

Cooper, Mrs. James Fenimore, 57-58 

Cooper, Nicholas, sheriff, 266, 268, 


269, 271 
Cooperstown, N. Y., Baptists of, 86 
Copperhead, The, Frederic’s novel, 
48 


Corey, Albert B., “New York State and 
Local Historical Research in Prog- 
ress,” 51, 312-19 

Cornbury, Lord, 329 

Cornee, Mr. and Mrs., portraits of, 
148-49, 224, 225 

Corry, William. 254-55, 260 

Corsen, Daniel, 254 

Cortland County, 304 

Cortlandt Manor, 257 

Cosby, William, Gov., 265, 266 

Council of Revision, 369, 370 

Crafts, Edward, 25 

Crafts and Craftsmen, Steinmetz and 
Rice’s book about, reviewed, 113-14 

Cranberry Lake, reviewed, 108-109 

Crawford, Mary G., legacy from, 324 

Crawford, William H., 103, 106 

Crouthamel, James L., “James Wat- 
son Webb: Mercantile Editor,” 400- 
422; review by, 104-6 

Cruger, Henry, 262 

Cullen, Edgar M., judge, 307 

Cuneo, John R., Robert Rogers by, 
reviewed, 89-92 

Darling, Robert, painting by, 145, 212 

Davis, Joseph H., painting by, 119, 
145, 213 

Davis, Matthew L., 404 


Deane, Gilbert A., 305-306 
Decker, Mrs. Gordon H., 324 
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Declaratory Act, 249, 250 

DeLancey, James, 255, 261, 265, 266 

DeLancey, Oliver, 261, 267 

DeLancey, Stephen, 256 

DeLancey family, of Mrs. Cooper, 456 

Democratic Review, 281, 284, 288 

Divorce, of Eunice and James Chap- 
man, 359 ff. 

Dix, John A., 279 

Dodd, Mrs. Kenneth L., 57, 71 

Domestic Manners of the Americans, 
reviewed, 456-57 

Dorr, Thomas W., 285, 288 

Douw, Volkert P., 260, 262 

Draft riots, N. Y. City, 35 

Due, John F., co-author, 461-62 

Dutchess County, N. Y., Education in, 
reviewed, 84; politics in, 254, 257, 
299, 305 ff. 

Duyckinck, Evert, 284 

Eastchester, 266 ff. 

Edwards, Samuel, judge, 306, 307 

Elections: Procedures and Practices in 
Colonial New York, 247-77; of 1844 
in New York and John Louis O’Sul- 
livan, 279-98; The “Steal of the 
Senate” in 1891, 299-311 

Electric Interurban Railways, review- 
ed, 461-62 

Ellis, A., primitive painter, 145-146, 
214, 215 

Emans, Storm, 307-08 

Ennis, Mrs. George S., 71, 85 

Esposito, Vincent J., West Point Atlas, 
edited by, reviewed, 112-13 

Farmers’ Museum, Cooperstown, 52, 
54-55, 59, 61-62, 63, 64-65, 74-75, 
322, 446 

Fausold, Martin L., review by, 241-42 

Fenimore House, Cooperstown, 50-51, 
54-55, 58, 60-61, 63, 65-67, 74-75, 119 
ff., 322, 446 

Fenton, William N., review by, 333-35 

Field, Erastus Salisbury, artist, 146, 
[216] 

Fletcher, Benjamin, Gov., 267 

Flexner, James Thomas, Mohawk 
Baronet, reviewed, 93-96; article by, 
noticed, 449 

Flower, Roswell P., 301, 306 

“Folk Art of the Young Republic,” by 
Agnes Halsey Jones and Louis C. 
Jones, 117-150; illustrations of paint- 
ings in the Gunn Collection, 151-230; 
preview and opening, 322; Abby Al- 
drich Rockefeller Collection, 60, 127 


Forester, William, 265 ff., 271 

Fowler, Albert Vann, ed., Cranberry 
Lake, reviewed, 108-109 

Franchise, 249 ff. 

Frankenstein, Alfred, 50 

Frederic, Harold, and Horatio Sey- 
mour, by Abe C. Ravitz, 35-48; ar- 
ticle about, noticed, 450 

Freeholders, 249ff. 

French and Indian War, books about, 
reviewed, 89-92, 93-96, 98-99 

“Furbish’s Dash to Montreal,” paint- 
ing, 141-142, 204 

Fur trade, books about, reviewed, 96- 
97, 326-28 

Genealogy, 49, 56 

Genesee River, 5 

Genesee Valley, 99-100 

Geneva, N. Y., 26 

Gipson, Lawrence Henry, 50, 81; pic- 
ture following 64 

Glover, John, Billias’ biography of, re- 
viewed, 330-32 

Gorham, Nathaniel, 3ff. 

Gorham, Nathaniel, Jr., 10 

Gould, L. A., painting by, 146-47, 218 

Granger, Gideon, 9 ff. 

Grant, U. S., III, Maj. Gen., 323 

Graves, W. J., 409 

Greeley, Horace, 35, 280, 287, 406, 411, 
412, 418 

Green, Duff, 407-408 

Green, Jasper, 70 

Greenough, Horatio, 454 

Grob, Gerald N., review by, 106-108 

Guldbeck, Per E., activities of, 49, 59- 
60, 61-62, 69, 77, 322; reviews by, 
113-14, 458-60; pictures following 64 

Gunn, Mr. and Mrs. William J., folk 
paintings collected by, 60, 117-230, 
322 

Guthe, Carl E., books by, 88 

Hale, Nathaniel C., Peits and Palisades 
reviwed, 96-97 

Halliday-Thomas Collection, 60 

Hamilton, Alexander, John C. Miller's 
biography of, reviewed, 237-238 

Hamilton, John C., 291 

Hamilton, Milton W., review by, 93- 
96; booklet by, noticed, 84 

Hardy, H. Claude, 72, 85 

Harris, Shelton H., “John Louis O’Sul- 
livan and the Election of 1844 in 
New York,” 278-98 

Hatch, Alden, The Wadsworths of the 
Genesee, reviewed, 99-100 
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Hawley, Elijah, 359 ff., 365 

Hawley, Elijah, Jr., 365, 366 

Hayes, Carlton J. H., 57, 72 

Henshaw, Horatio Gates, portrait of, 
140, [2G2] 

Heppell, Roger C., reviews by, 10!- 
102; 235-36; letter from, 339-40 

Hidden America, reviewed, 242-44 

Hill, David B., “and the ‘Steal of the 
Senate,’ 1891,” by Herbert J. Bass, 
299-311 

Hillhouse, James, 10 ff., 30 

Hilton, George W., and Due, John F., 
Electric Interurban Railways, re- 
viewed, 461-462 

Hoopes, Elizabeth S., reviews by, 96- 
97, 326-28 

Indian Affairs in Colonial New York, 
by Trelease, reviewed, 326-28 

Indians, books about, reviewed, 93-97, 
$26-28, 329, 332-35; books relating 
to French and Indian War, reviewed, 
89-96, 98-99 : 

Ingoldsby, Richard, 329-30 

Jackson, Andrew, 403-404, 413, 417 

Jefferson, Thomas, Correspondence 
with the Adamses, reviewed, 239-40 

Jerusalem, N. Y., 17, 22 

Jews, 269-70 

Johnson, Ellis A., review by, 89-92 

Johnson, Sir William, Flexner’s Mo- 
hawk Baronet, reviewed, 93-96; men- 
tioned, 81, 259, 260, 261-62, 327 

Jones, Mrs. Agnes Halsey, ““New-Found 
Folk Art” ‘by, 117-231; reviews by, 
335-337, 456-57; art research, 60-61, 
77; on study-tour in Europe, 325, 
444-445 

Jones, Evan, co-author of Hidden 
America, reviewed, 242-44 

ones, Louis C., Director’s Page, 323- 
$26; 1959 Report, 49-80; ““New-Found 
Folk Art” by, 117-231; obituary by, 
245-46; activities of, 49 ff., 60-61, 
78-79, 447; on European study-tour, 
325, 444-45 

Junior Livestock Shows, 55-56, 446 

Junior Program, see Yorkers 

Keck, Sheldon, 49, 50, 60, 120, 144, 447 

Keck, Mrs. Sheldon, 49, 60, 120, 144, 
447 

Kennedy, George N., judge, 304, 305 

Keyes, Charles E., painting by, 14% 
48, 221 

Kidd, William, 267 

King, Charles A., 406 


King, Charles Bird, painting by, 122, 
148, 222 

Kings County, 257 

Knollenberg, Bernhard, Origin of the 
American Revolution, reviewed, 460- 
61 

Koke, Richard J., review by, 98-99 

Labor, American, J. G. Rayback’s A 
History of, reviewed, 106-108 

LaGrange, An Historical Review, 85 

Land settlement, “Mortgage Credit in 
the Phelps-Gorham Purchase,” 3-34 

Langtree, Samuel, 281 

Leatherstocking Route, by Nestle, 86 

Leder, Lawrence H., reviews by, 242- 
44, 328-30 

Leech, Margaret, In the Days of Mc- 
Kinley, reviewed, 241-242 

Leggett, William, 408 

Lehman, Herbert H., “Roosevelt’s 
Good Right Arm,” by Jewel Bellush, 
423-43 

Leisler, Jacob, 326 

Leislerians, 251-53 

Lippitt, Ceylon K., 58, 72 

Lippitt, Ceylon O., letters to, 58 

Lippitt, H. Gregory, 57, 72 

Little, Nina Fletcher, 52, 143 

Livestock shows, 55-56, 446 

Livingston, Robert, First Lord, 326, 
$27, 329 

Livingston, Robert, Third Lord, 260, 
262 

Livingston, Robert R., judge, 254, 269 

Livingston County, mortgage credit in, 
4ff. 

Livingston Manor, 254, 257, 260, 269 

Local Historical Research in Progress, 
312-19 

Local History Enthusiasts, 50, 74, 75 

Local History in the Library, 84-88; 
articles on, 81-83, 232-34, 320-22. 
448-50 

Local History Workshops, 49-50, 75, 
323-24, 446; pictures, following 64 

Lonergan, Carroll Vincent, Ticondero- 
ga by, reviewed, 98-99 

Luke, Myron H., review by 330-32 

Lydius, John Henry, 260 

Lyons, N. Y., Presbyterian Church, 
85-86 

McConnell, G., painting by, 148, 223 

MacDonough, Mary R., 58, 72 

McFarland, Robert, 26 


McKinley, William, Margaret Leech’'s 
biography of, reviewed, 241-42 





INDEX 


McMahon, Helen G., Chautauqua 
County by, reviewed, 101-102; letter 
from, 338-39 

Macy, W. Kingsland, 431, 432, 433 

Marcy, William L., Spencer’s life of, 
reviewed, 104-106 

Mastin, George, paintings, 61-62 

Maynard, Isaac H., 307, 309 

Medicine and Society in America, by 
Shryock, reviewed, 458-60 

Merrill, A. S., review by, 108-109 

Miller, John C., Alexander Hamilton 
by, reviewed, 237-238 

Miller, Perry G. E., 50 

Misencik, Mrs. Margaret P., 53 

Mitchell, Broadus, review by, 237-38 

Mitchell, Donald G., 404 

Mohawk Baronet, reviewed, 93-96 

Mohawk Valley, Harold  Frederic’s 
novels laid in, 35, 36ff.; Sir Wil- 
liam Johnson in, 93 ff.; Indian trade 
in, 326-27 

Moncure, Mrs. Barbara, picture, fol- 
lowing 64 

Money, valuations, 23-24 

Monroe, James, President, and John 
W. Taylor, 379 ff.; mentioned, 103 

Moreland Act, 429 ff. 

Morell, George, 401 

Morgan, Lewis Henry, Resek’s biog- 
raphy of, reviewed, 333-35 

Morning Courier and New York En- 
quirer, 400 ff. 

Morris, Mrs. Elizabeth L., 66, 67 

Morris, Lewis, Jr., 256 

Morris, Lewis, Sr., 265 ff., 271 

Morris, Robert, 17 

Morse, Samuel F. B., 454 ' 

“Mortgage Credit in the Phelps-Gor- 
ham Purchase,” by R. W. Silsby, 
3-34 

Morton, 
984 

Moses, Robert, 429, 430, 431 

Mumford, Homer, 70 

Munro, John Page, letters of, 58 

Murray, Joseph, 270 

Mylod, John J., 306, 308 

Negroes, 417-18; portraits of, 130, 131, 
134, 165, 170, 179 

Nestle, David F., book by, 86 

Nevil, Jack R., 58 

“New-Found Folk Art of the Young 
Republic,” by Agnes Halsey Jones 
and Louis C. Jones, 117-150; illus- 
trations, 151-230 


Doris Begor, Philip ‘Skene, 
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New Paltz, Local History Workshop at, 
49-50, 52 

Newspapers: Zenger’s Journal, 265; 
politics in, 279 ff.; New York Morn- 
ing News, 283 ff.; Webb’s Morning 
Courier, 400 ff.; rivalry, 403 ff.; 
Harold Frederic’s connection with, 
36 

New York (City), newspapers in, 265, 
279 ff.; politics in, 256 ff.; 262, 267 
ff., 271, 279 ff., 293 ff. 

New York (State), election procedures 
in Colonial, 249-77; John Louis 
O'Sullivan and the election of 1844, 
279-98; David B. Hill and the “Steal 
of the Senate,” 299-311; Herbert H. 
Lehman as Lieutenant Governor, 
under Franklin D. Roosevelt, 423- 
43; Horatio Seymour in, 35 ff.; poli- 
tics of, treated in Frederic’s novels, 
35 ff.; Mortgage credit in the Phelps- 
Gorham Purchase 3-34; money and 
exchange media in, 23-27; divorce 
granted Eunice Chapman by Legis- 
lature of, 357 ff.; Local History 
Workshops on history of, 49-50, 75, 
446; research in progress on history 
of, 312-19; audiovisual materials 
about, 341-56; Richards Atlas of, 
reviewed, 86-87, 235-36; book reviews 
about political leaders in, 102-106; 
book reviews about Indians in, 93- 
97, 326-28, 329 

New York Assembly, 249 ff., 254 ff. 

New York Council, 247, 251 

New York Morning News, 283 ff. 

New York State Historical Association, 
art history weekend, 50, 74, 119; 
Director’s Report for 1959, 49-80; 
The Director’s Page, 323-26, 444-47; 
donors to, 57-58, 71-78; exhibits at, 
58, 60-61, 119 ff., 322; junior live- 
stock show, 55-56, 446; junior pro- 
gram, 52, 53, 54, 61, 74-75, 447; leg- 
acy to, 324; library, 56-58; Local 
History Workshops, 49-50, 75, 323- 
24, 446; loans by, 63; meetings at, 
50-51, 58, 74-75; movies of, 55; pub- 
licity concerning 52, 64, 65-67, 322, 
446-47; Seminars, 49, 75, 445; stafl 
activities, 76-80, 447; staff changes, 
69-70, 446-47; visitors to, 54-55, 59, 
61, 446; Yorkers, 52, 53-54, 61, 74-75, 
323, 447; pictures of, bet. 64 and 65 

Niagara Falls, painting of, 146-147, 218 

Nichols, John A., 304, 308 
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O’Brien, Morgan J., judge, 304-5 

Olson, Clyde B., Sr., review by, 332-33 

Olson, Mrs. Vivian, 53 

Oneida Historical Society, 46 

Onondaga County, 304 

Ontario County, mortgage credit in, 
4ff. 

Orange County, 257 

Osborne, Edward B:, 305, 308 

O'Sullivan, Herbert, 283, 292 

O'Sullivan, John Louis, “and the 
Election of 1844 in New York,” by 
Shelton H. Harris, 278-98 

Oswego, State University College of 
Education at, hosts to Local His- 
tory Workshop, 323-24, 446 

Otsego County, book and periodical 
about, 85 

Paine, Ashabel, 365, 366 

Paintings: “Folk Art of the Young Re- 
public,” by Agnes Halsey Jones and 
Louis C. Jones, 117-150; in the Gunn 
Collection, illustrated, 151-230; ex- 
hibited, 322; Mastin paintings, 61- 
62; Abby Aldrich Rockefeller Col- 
lection, 60, 127 

Parish, N. Y., 58 

Parker, Mrs. Alton Brooks 
445 

Parslow, Virginia D., assistant cura- 
tor, 52, 62, 79, facing 65 

Peck, Rufus T., 304 

Peckham, Robert, portraitist, 122, 148- 
49, 224, 225 

Pelts and Palisades, reviewed, 96-97 

Penfield, Daniel, 15, 16, 19 ff., 24, 32 

Penfield, Peter, 365 

Penfield, Township, 13-14, 

Penn Yan, 25 

Phelps, Oliver, 3ff. 

Phelps-Gorham Purchase, 
Credit in, by R. W. 
mentioned, 100 

Philipse, Ado'ph, 263, 267, 270 

Philipse, Frederick, 254, 256, 266 

Pickett, Herbert E., 50 

Plum, Dorothy A., review by, 109-11 

Pierson, Adrian, 64 

Politics in New York State, 35 ff.; 102- 
106, 251 ff., 278 ff., 299-311, 379-99, 
400ff., 423-43 

Polk, James Knox, 278 ff., 288, 289, 294 

Porter, Augustus, 14, 25 

Porter, Peter B., 25 


Portraits, in the Gunn Collection, list- 
ed 127 ff.; illustrated, 151 ff. 


, death of, 


19, 28 


Mortgage 
Silsby, 3-34; 


Potter, Arnold and William, 9, 10, 13 
Primitive paintings, see Folk Art 


Prior, William Matthew, artist, 123, 


132-34, 149, 226 

Pulteney, Sir William, 7 

Pulteney Associates, 3, 5, 7, 8, all 

Putnam County, 305 ff. 

Quakers, 269 

Queens County, 257 

Railways, pooks on, reviewed, 86, 461- 
62 


Rath, Frederick L., Jr., Vice Director, 
activities of, 51, 69, 79-80, 323, 325; 
leader of Yorker program, 52, 53-54, 
323; Director’s Page by, 444-47; 
President of A.A.S.L.H., 447 

Raubacher, Mrs. Rachel, 64 

Ravitz, Abe C., “Harold Frederic’s 
Venerable Copperhead,” 35-48 

Rayback, Joseph G., review by, 102- 
104; A History of American Labor 
by, reviewed, 106-108 

Rayback, Robert J., Richards Atlas of 
New York State edited by, reviewed 
86-87, 235-36 

Raymond, Henry J., 404, 406, 411, 418 

Remini, Robert V., Martin Van Buren 
by, reviewed, 102-104 

Remsen, Henry, 14 

Rensselaerwyck, 257, 260 

Research in Progress, 312-19 

Resek, Carl, Lewis Henry Morgan by, 
reviewed, 333-35 

Rice, Charles S., and Steinmetz, 
ishing Crafts, reviewed, 113-14 

Richards, Paul, 262 

Richards Atlas of New York State, re- 
viewed 86-87, 235-236 

Richardt, Joachim Ferdinand, paint- 
ing by, 122, 149, 227 

Richmond County, 254, 257 


Robbins, Roland Wells, Hidden Ameri- 
ca by, reviewed, 242-44 


Rochester, N. Y., 3, 333, 334, 335; 
Architecture of, 85 


Rockefeller, Abby Aldrich, Folk Art 
Collection, 60, 127 


Rogers, Robert, Cuneo’s biography of, 
reviewed, 89-92 


Rollins, Alfred, 50 


Rollins, Franklyn, 60; photographs by, 
following p. 64 


Roman Catholics, 251, 270, 417 
Roorback forgery story, 287 


Van- 
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INDEX 


Roosevelt, Franklin Delano, and his 
“Good Right Arm, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Lehman,” by Jewel Bellush, 
423-43 

Roosevelt, Mrs. Franklin Delano, 427 

Root, Erastus, 371, 372 

“Rope Walk,” painting, 148, 222 

Sanford, Nathan, 380, 392 

Sargent, Dr. Isaac, 371, 372 

Schenectady, 253, 257 

Schmidt, Carl F. and Ann, Architec- 
ture and Architects of Rochester, 85 

Schuyler, Peter, 326, 329 

Schuyler County, 16 

Scott, John Morin, 263 

Sears, James, 25 

Sedgwick, Theodore, 14 

Seminars on American Culture, 49, 
75, 445; pictures between 64 and 65 

Seward, William H., 293, 294, 400, 410, 
414, 417 

Seymour, Charles, 12 

Seymour, Horatio, “Harold Frederic’s 
Venerable Copperhead,” by Abe C. 
Ravitz, 35-48 

Seymour, Whitney North, Jr., 446 

Seymour, Zachariah, 12, 14, 19 

Shafer, Mrs. Ida Flint, 57, 73 

Shakers, Eunice Chapman and, by 
Nelson M. Blake, 359-78 

Sharp, Corlis, 60, 61 

Sherwood, Franklin D., 302 ff. 

Shryock, Richard Harrison, Medicine 
and Society in America, reviewed, 
458-60 

Silsby, Robert W., “Mortgage Credit 
in the Phelps-Gorham Purchase,” 


Philip, 

about, 84 

Slamm, Levi, 280 

Sloughter, Henry, Gov., 249 

Smalley, Donald, editor of Mrs. Trol- 
lope’s Domestic Manners, 456-57 

Smith, Alfred E., Gov., 424 

Smith, William, Sr., 270 

Somers, N. Y., American Circus Me- 
morial Asst. at, 59 

Southern New York Railway Co., 
Nestle’s book on, reviewed, 86 

Spann, Edward K., “The Souring of 
Good Feelings,” 379-99 

Spencer, Mrs. Frances B., 57, 73 

Spencer, Ivor Debenham, The Victor 
and the Spoils by, reviewed, 104-106 


Mrs. Morton’s Book 


Spendlove, F. St. George, The Face of 
Early Canada, reviewed, 335-37 

Staats, E. Pomeroy, 57-58, 73 

Stapleton, Mrs. Helen, 64 

Steinmetz, Rollin C., and Rice, Van- 
ishing Crafts, reviewed, 113-14 

Steuben Couv-ty, mortgage credit in, 
4ff.; politic 1, 302ff. 

Stock, Joseph \Yhiting, painting by, 
149, 228 

Stone, William Leete, editor, 369, 372, 
410 

Stoutenburgh, John, Dictionary of the 
American Indian, reviewed, 332-33 

Stratton, Barnard, portrait of, 150, 230 

Streeter, Fanny Bowen, drawing by, 
150, 229 

Suffolk County, 257 

Taylor, John W., and the Speakership 
Election of 1821, 379-99 

Taylor, Zachary, 414 

Telfer, Arthur F., 86 

Ten Broeck, Abraham, 260 

Ten Eyck, Jacob H., judge, 260, 262 

Tennant, Mrs. Clermonte Getman, 57, 
58, 73 

Tennant, Robert Clermonte, 57, 58, 73 

Thanksgiving Hospital, Cooperstown, 
58 


Thatcher, Joseph, 447 
Thayer, Deacon and Mrs. 
portraits of, 143-144, 206 

Thomas, John, 254, 267 

Thompson, Smith, 389, 390, 394, 455 

Thorp, Willard, review by, 451-56 

Ticonderoga, Historic Portage, re- 
viewed, 98-99 

Tilden, Samuel J., 280ff. 

Trelease, Allen W., Indian Affairs in 
Colonial New York, reviewed, 326- 
28 

Trollope, Mrs. Frances, Domestic Man- 
ners, Smalley, ed., reviewed, 456- 
457; cited, 402 

Tryon County, erected, 257 

Tugwell, Rexford G., 424, 426 

Tyrrell, William G., “Sights and 
Sounds of New York State History,” 
341-56; reviews by, 112-13, 461-62 

Ulster County, 257, 271 

United States Congress, John W. Tay- 
lor and Speakership of, 381 ff. 

United States Magazine and Democra- 
tic Review, 281, 284, 288 

Utica, N. Y., 36 


Eliphaz, 
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Van Buren, Martin, 278, 279 ff., 292, 
380, 391-92; Remini’s biography of, 
reviewed, 102-104 

Van Curler, Arent, 326 

Van Horne, Cornelius, 262, 270 

Vanishing Crafts, by Steinmetz and 
Rice, reviewed, 113-114 

Van Schoonhoven, Guert, 387 

Van ee Pe Jr., obituary of, 
245-246; fund in memory of, 246; 
reminiscences of, in preparation, 52; 
successor to, as vice president, 446 

Varga, Nicholas, “Election Procedures 
and Practices in Colonial New 
York,” 249-77 

Verplanck, Philip, 257 

Vetch, Samuel, Waller’s biography of, 
reviewed, 328-30 

Victor and the Spoils, by I. D. Spen- 
cer, reviewed, 104-106 

Wadsworth, James S., 45, 100 

Wadsworths of the Genesee, reviewed, 
99-100 

Walker, Charles E., 303-4 

Waller, G. M., Samuel Vetch, reviewed, 
328-330 

Ward, Mrs. Florence Peaslee, 50, 73 
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